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Above China »~: 


The world's most populous nation, once one of ifs most secretive, 
unfolds under the cumeru of aerial photographer Georg Gerster. 
An unprecedented view of China's vast and diverse fopograpity, 


with text by Larry Kohl. 


a 


Faulkner's Mississippi «: 


The spirit of the literary giont endures in fis hometown of 





Oxford, inspiration for oa fictional world in which homan weakness 
ond the strength to persevere are both part of the landscape 

By Mississippi writer Willie Morris and photographer 

William Albert Allard 


Wildlife Quest to 
South Georgia 


Each yeur for more than a decqde Sally and Jérdme Poncet, 

now with their three children, hove soiled the frigid waters of 
this remote South Atlantic island, recording their observations 
of a stunning array of seabirds and seals. Sally Poncet chronicles 


the family’s odyssey. Photographs by Frans Lanting 


An Indian Cemetery Desecrated: 
Who Owns Our Past? + 


Relic hunters searching for saloble grave goods hove ravaged 





an ancient Indian burial ground in Kentucky, outraging 
Nattve American ana archdeolppists alike. Harvey Arien reports 
a 


on the losa to our national heritage. Photographs by Steve Wall 


Trap-Jaw Ants: Set for Prey +. 
Harvard roologist Mark W. Moffett journeys ta the rain forests 


of Costa Rice and Trinidad to study-elusive ont whose speciolly 





adapted hair-trigger jiws con shop up hyperichve springtaus, 
dapted hair-trigger ja noah up iy perionve spring 


their sole prev. 


Cover: Bvoking the tragic figure from William Fauliner’s noted 
short story “4. Rose for Emily," University of Misstiesippi semor 
Alexis Cassidy Burdine poses ot Isom Place, an antebellum 
mansion in Oxford. Photograph tras William Albert Allard. 

THE SATIONA) GRIDEARPHIC Hata ZISt 

ia THE ISURNAL OF THE BATIOSRAL GEO APHIC BONA? 
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Photographs by GEORG GERSTER 
Text by LARRY KOHL 
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HIELDED FROM FOREIGN EYES for most ofits history by xenophobic 
rulers, the interior of the world’s third largest country was forcen- 
turies terra incognita to the Western world. Now one of the 
world’s foremost aerial photographers, Georg Gerster, gives usa 
view of China as few have seen it. Recognizing his artistry, the 
Chinese government gave him and a team ot photographers un- 
precedented access-and assistance, providing aircraft from the People’s Lib- 
eration Army for a monumental overview of this kaleidoscopic land—to 
capture not only the patterns of nature's grand design but also the human im- 
print of the oldest continuous civilization on- earth. “Each day out,” Gerster 
says, “a tapestry of toil and triumph would unfold before me, [t was almost 
like witnessing the eighth dav of creation.” 

In the north the Chinese are engaged in a massive trece-planting program in 
an attempt to stem the encroachment of desert sand from the vast Gobi. A few 
saplings from this “great green wall,” which extends 4,000 miles from ¢ast to 
west, bravely confront a wayward sand dune (right) near the southern border 
of Inner Mongolia 
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Inch of the 
land,” Chinese 
say, to explain how 
a nation only slightly larger than 
the United States can feed 1.! 
billion people: a population 
some four times that of the 0.5 
In provinces like Sichuan, with 
its 100 million people, and 
Jiangsu, with more than 60 
million, the boast may indeed 
te true. 

Situated in the mid-latitudes, 
much of China enjoys a temper- 
aie climate and mmple- monsoon 
rainfall. However, in the far 
northeastern province of Het 
longiiang winters are long and 
bitterly cold. There, laden with 
Silt after a 4unimer rain, the 
Songhua River (preceding fold 
out) meanders through wheat 
fields that were blanketed with 
trees a century ago. Traditional 
home of the Manchus, whe 
rule) China for 267 years until 
their Qing dynasty was over- 
thrownin 191), 
has been viewed in this century 
as 4 great unexploited bread- 
basket. loday, despite the short 
Erowing season of 120 days, 
Hellongiiang communes are 
producing some of China's 
most bountiful harwests of corn 
and soybeans from the rich, 
black soil 

Cradle of Chinese civilization, 
the Vellow River (Huang Hei 
Watershed has supported an ag- 
ricultural society for more than 
' OOO years, longer perhaps than 
any other place on earth, This 






he province 






amazing endurance is due to the 
fertility of the Loess Plateau, 
which embraces some 115.000 
aquare miles of loamy beige 
soil, On the plateau's northeast- 
erm perimeter, in Hebei Prov- 
ince (above), a single terraced 
ridge probably supports several 
hundred millet farmers and 
their families 

Gccupying little more than 
ene percent of China's tots) 
territory, Jiangsu is the most 
densely populated province. Ita 
southern half is on the broad 
alluvial plains of the Yangtze 
River (Chang Jiang), which for 





millennia has been discharging 
great loads of silt, extending 
(China's landmass out into the 
East China Sea. There, near 


shanna, recently harvested 
helds (right) surround a village 
built, a2 i the custom, on the 
banks of a canal. Part of a dense 
network of waterw A eres 
crossing the Yangtze Delta. such 
catils have provided transpor- 
tation and irrigation for area 
inhabitants for more than 3,000 
years. In the smal] plots behind 
their homes, farmers grow vege 
tables for sale in China's now 
thriving private-market sector 


National Geographic, March 19489 
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4 OUGED by ravines and 
gullies, the northern 
reaches of the Loess 
Plateau each year 
contribute a shore of the sedi 
ments that pive the Yellow Riv- 
cris name. Seen during an 
August dry spell, a terraced 
basin near Datong in Shan 
Province (left) is threaded 

with witercourses that feed the 
Yoneding River, also known. as 
the Small Vellow River, Com- 
posed mainly of silts cating back 
to the late Pleistocene epoch, the 
loess cleposits that cover the 
Plateau ore an average of 200 
feet deep, Prevailing winter 
winds sweeping over the great 
bend of the Yellow River depos: 
it the loess in successively 
smaller granules fram northwest 
to southeast, with the finest 
soils accumulating around the 
ancient Wei River Valley in cen- 
tral Shaanxi Province: Each 
Year an average of 1.6 billion 
tons of this so wesh into the 
river, Three-quarters of that 
amount reaches the Yellow Sea. 
[he balance builds up im the 
riverbed, causing the channel to 
rise continuously. Through the 
centuries-tt has risen between 15 








and 40 feet above the surround- 
Ing plain. The river is contained 
by dikes, built higher each year 
Over the past 25 tenturies 
broken dikes have wreaked 
floods on the countryside 

with devastating regularity 

One of the worst in history 
occurred in 1938 after Chiang 
Karshek’s Kucmintang troops 


Aboue China 





breached the dikes to check the 
southward march of Japanese 
troops during-the Sino: )apanese 
War, Phe tactic cost the lives af 
perhaps a million peasants, dis- 
placing millions more 

While the sovernment has 
beer PRO PAS ne BrEculture 
settlement of northern plateau 
regions since 1949, many Chi 
nese peogranhers believe that 
destruction of son-holding 
rrasses in the once pastured 
upland: carries a price too hieh 
for the environment. Marginal 
agriculture in areas like the 
hacdlancds of the Ordos Plateau 
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labove), they say, exacerbates 
the- process of desertification, 
which in recent centuries has 
spawned whole new deserts 
both north and south of the 
Great Wall. Recognizing the 
problem but slow to curb new 
agriculture, the government has 
been waging « relentless strug- 
gle to anchor the soil by plant- 
ing grasses and millions of trees 
In the denuded hills of central 
(sensu: Province (following 
pages) narrow catchment ba- 
eins, called “fish scale pits,” 
have been dug to capture the 
rain to nourish youne trees, 
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ils 
the harbor of Shan- 
Leve, 


i 1 port city in 


Cuangdong Prowincee. ach vear 
Chinese industries discharge 
millions of tons of raw sewage 
mene! Linus. of tons of toxk 
wastes into their country's riv- 


Even 


ers and offshore waters 
before Use econo 
launched in 198; 
nation's development, all of 


to speed the 


Chita $ major rivers Were se] 
bously polluted —a situation 
that has now gone from bad to 
worse, Acknowledging the se 
verity of the probtlem, the po. 
ernment has passed a number ol 


laws to curb it, scoring a notable 
success With petroleum wastes 
Incidents-ol toxic dumping 

In LOS), tor 


exumolte, the country suffered 


however. continue 


its worst chentical disaster in 


history wien @ fertilizer factor 


dumped toxic material into the 


lpove Carag 


Nanthane River near the city al 
Changrzhi, resulting in iliness for 
some £5,000 people 

Aur paliution has also risen to 
alarming levels in most mayer 
cities, with the air quality in 
Being olten reported to be 16 
times wore than in New York 
City. One way the government 
hopes to combat the problem 
m lo continue locating new 
industriesin thinly populated, 
resource-rich regions lke Hei 
near Harhin, 
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il 


lonehigne. here, 
the provincial canttal, a bri 
factory (lefti—a common 
throughout China 


faking avyantage of the pros 
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Ince’ s mest important oneral 

Though cement far 
E working 
keep up Wilh the nations raid 


reSirlLiret 
Tories Al WeErtime ta 
urpAn develo ment, bricks are 
stil! the primary building 
materivl for (hina § multi- 
tudes—400 million of whom 


live alone the Pacific shore 
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nillion since | 


Pune the 
population to be LOO 175 
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if more than 30 


he Drevigws cen 


aus in 1964. While the country’: 


efforts to reduce population 


growth have proved an out 


ftancding success, the 
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ONG RENOWN 25 the Land 
of Rice and Fish, the 
Chinese equivalent of 





paradise, the Lower 
VAnpetae region produces & quar- 
ter of Chinn's annual rice ¢rop 
Fed by adjacent canals, flooded 
nce fields in-southern bane 
Frovinee fulfill their fabled 
DTOMIGe DY SOMEUMES Serving m3 
fishponds during periods when 
thev-are submerged. Planted 
with sugarcane anc mulberries, 
even the earthen dikes perforn 
double duty, while the fielcls can 
vield three harvests 9 year—two 
of nce and one of wheat. W 
asked how China, with only 3 





percent of the world’s farmland, 
Boble tosupport more than 2! 
percent of the world’ 


tion, feorranher zhao Sonoma 


& ODUM 


of the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences point: to the Yangtze 

De 
niobably the beat ecological 
syetem in the world. With the 
constant! creation of new paced 





ta, Claiming, “This ts 


Air an | AIM 


oil, iis actually improving.” 
Noor the city of Suzhou, a 
procession of barges snakes 
along the anctent fsrand Canal 
(left), Bezun perhaps as early 
the 
waterway has been built and re 


Lhe greater 


as the fourth century B.! 


built over the ares 


purt was constructed during the 


Si Ovnasty at the tum of thi 
sixth century 4.0 
million iaborers gre said to 


, hen 5 


have completed 1,500 miles of 
canal in six years. Kublai Khan 
who estahbliehedd the Mongol, or 
Yuan, dynasty in 1279. oversaw 
the rebuilcdine of the canal to 
transport grain from the celta 
to hit capital citv oF Ladd, later 
called Beijing. Today the canal 
seyyes miainily local commerce, 
though the government 6 con 
sidering plans to equip it with 
a syatem of locks and pumps 

ns port of A massive water 
cliversion project to alleviate 
shortages in north (China 


Thanks in part to the delta‘s 
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extreme fertility and the ease 
with which its Mat topography 
can be tilled, Jiangsu has be- 
come one of (China's most pros 
perous proviness. In contrast 
Hilly Gurhou is among the 
nation's poorest. Near the town 


of Aunvai smoke from a cement 


factory dnotts over one of the pent- 
ly rolling intermontane basins 
(following pages) of the rugged 
luirhoy Plateau. [t wae al 
funviin 1935, during the Red 
Army's famous Long March, 
hat Miao Aedong began to con 
eoliwinte his power within the 
Chinese Communist Part 
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EACON OF LIFE amid 
the arid and tortured 
lancscape of the Tur- 
pan Depression, an 
OWES Of PIDEMINE erates Mii oS 
the shimmering heat in China's 
Land of Fire, One of « thou- 
sand or so green islands that rim 
the deserts of Xinjiang Uygur 
Autonomous Region, the ons 
receives much of tts water 
through a system of shafts ane 
Subterranean agueducts called 
karet. Tracing the course of the 
underground canals, what ap- 
pear to be gopher holes (right) 
represent the backbreaking 
labor of workers who are low- 
ered in donkey-tethered baskets 
through vertical shafts to clear 
the channels of dirt and rubble 
An answer to the high evapora- 
tion rate of surface water im the 
desert, Ue Kare? Carry snow and 
ghacer melt from the nearby 
Tian Shan te appointed. oases 
through @ network whose total 





298 


length has been estimated at 
L900 mules. Karez, some- 
times known 0s ganas, are 
thought by most scholars to 
have originated in Persia more 
than 2,000 years ago 
Eextenching same 60 miles 
across the northern part of the 
Turpan Depression, site of the 
earth's second lowest surface 
after the Dead Sea, the 
crenmellated flanks of the Flam- 
ing Mountains (following pages) 
routinely boast China's highest 
Actieal- 
ly adow-lying ridge of heavily 
eroded sandstone, the moun 
tainsare well-known to all 


point 


recorded temperatures 


LEnLUry 
novel fourney fo tke West, 
Which traces the pilgrimage of a 
Chinese monk and his human 
like companion, Monkey Sun 
Wukoeng, across the sands of 
Xinjiang to Inclia in search of 


Chinese from the 16th- 


the source of Chinese Rud- 
dhism. Along the wav, af the 





Nationa 


agg, 
“gn 
walt 





Flaming Mountains, Monkey 
defeated the wicked princess 
Tron Fan in a great battle, which 
in subsequent centuries would 
become a flavarite subject of 
Chinese opera 

With its blistering beat and 
ecant rainfall, the climate of the 
Turpin ares hes helped pre- 
serve the ruins. of many ancient 
cities that rose, flourished, and 
fell along the caravan route 
known as the Silk Riga], South 
of Turpan, an unknown number 
of similar cities are thought to lie 
buried under the sands of the 
great Taklimakan Desert 


{Georraphec, March 1080 
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1GH ABOVE Its river- 
fed oasis in the 
Turpan Depression, 
, the ruins of Timohe 
recall the centuries of religious 
and political turmei that en- 
rulfed the Minjiang region 
before the city's decline in the 
Lith century A.D, Though its 
orieinal inhabitants are tin- 
known, It had become a center 
of commence for the Han dynes 
ty, when its name, which means 
“the intersection of two rivers,” 
first appeared in court records 
Foowas during that dynasty (206 
B.C.-A.D. 220) that camel cara- 
vans lalen with Chinese goods 
beran traversing the 4,000-mile 
trade route later called the 

Silk Road. Along this route in 
the centuries to follow, Bud- 
dhist missionaries from India 
carried their fatth to the desert 
kingdoms of Xinjiang and the 
heart of China itself Jiaohe 
apparently became a bastion af 
the new religion, as the remains 





Above C iira 


of it monisteries, temples, and 
o cluster of a hundred small 
shrines (albove) seem to testily. 
Unlike many other desert cities 
of it: time, Jiache needed no 
walls, since ile ¢levation same 
hundred feet above the river 
beds provided protection. Ar- 
charologists believe the city was 
inhabited mainly by landlords 
and priests, while farmers lived 
in the surrounding lowland. By 
the tenth century a second great 
religion bad founel it way east 
along the Silk Roact, an the 
tribal kingeloms of Xinjiang be- 
Tin io convert to Islam — a pro 
cess marked by bloorlshed and 
religious violence. At Jiaghe and 
throughout Xinjiang, Buclelhist 
artand statuary were defaced 
by Tshumic toonoclasts, as 
AUintiang became the Mislim 
stronghold that it still ts tocay, 
Older than the Silk Road, 


parts of China's Great Wall date 


back to at least the fourth cen- 
tury 8.c., when a number of 








individual walis were built by 
northern kingroms as a defense 
against nomadic tribes of the 
area. When (in Shi Huang 
unified these kingdoms under 
his rale (271-710 Bc.), le joined 
ther walls into a: single line of 
fortification. At watchtower: 
along the way soldiers kepl & 
wary eve seams the feared 
marauders of the steppes. Seen 
here at daubeikeuw Pass north of 
Beijing (following pages), the 
wall extended more than 3,000 
miles from an arm of the Yellow 
Sea to a point on the Silk Road 
in northern Gansu Province. 
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How & freshwater 


lake teeming with 





He a) CPUS ta ens 
Dat Ladee occtupics the center of 
the southern part of the Vangiz 
Dhetta 


that hast built wp over the pas 


fh tongue of silted Lane 
millennium or two, For centu- 
nes Chinese tourists have 

Elise Ler it tle perk 2 thera aril 


i i r ii , heat 
line much Of the lake's shore 


In recent vears lane] reclamation 


Tor hehponde (abo Pano fice 
Nels hae encroached wryon the 
Oa iare-mile lake 
Heme to about 30 million 

people, Including tine b2 mullion 
inhabitants af Lhe tauricipadity 
if Shanghar, the Vangtee Delta 
fs tishowrcase for Chimn’s new 

responsibility system of agri 
CHitire, which has mae & food 
portion of the country § So- 
called peasants the most highs 
nid members of the ecancin' 


. cadical moification of thi 


commune system instituted in 
the 1O3K. the new =cheme en 
courages individual initiative by 
hnking remuneration with out- 
Pat. & Hificials assert, however 
that this represents a fine tun 
ing, not an abrogation, of social 
Ist principles. While individual 
howsebolds are being charged 
with the responsibility of man- 
ited plots 


ting Cheer own cont 


in initensely populated provinees 
like Jiangsu, the 


t Ll 1 
Lhe land. And communal wat li 


sfale till owns 


brigactes remain the rule in less 
poptilated remons such as Gii- 
rhouw (right), where harvested 
pacidtes are shicked with nce 
tallies that will te weed for Find! 
and compet 

Though only 12 percent of 
Wlissobiti-sivte Crilizhou 14 wsecd 
for agriculture, farmers bere 
are able to obtain twee rors 4 


Like 


the ot her provine ea of enstern 


ver from ticur fhelels 


Lone, nis region receives 





LILACS 


| ~a a 





(nunca precimitatean irom 
Lhe moneconk Chit sweep across 
the country from April through 
Lictobel 

In the northern teaches. of tthe 
arth (Ching Plain 


crazy quilt of tractor-tilled corn 


where #4 


Delos (follow hinge paces) yielis to 
the Lay of the land, mechanized 
fanning ts increasingly the 
norm, Dhese fields im Lisoning 
Province probably represent the 
collective Labor of one wericul- 
tural commune that normal 
Cultivate: 100,000) su, Ee trach- 


onl Chinese lind unit, ccunl 


duthh of an Acre 


Lo ope 


Vatione! Geographic, March 1080 
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LANNED and plotted by 
the arcane laws of feng 


teeking harmo 
nv with nature—the 
tomb of ¥Yune-lo (rieht), third 
‘mperor of the Ming dynasty, 
resides in a tranquil valley 
northwest of Beijing, proected 
by mountains from the evil spir 
its known te ride the nortiern 
Winds. Nearby the mounded 
tombs of 12 other emperors at- 
test to the glory of (China‘s last 
notive- Chinese dynasty 


276-yearreien was one of the 


ETE 


WAT hee 


longest and most prosperous. In 
L308 the Ming curved from rebel 
strongholds in eastern China to 
drive the hated Mongols-and 
their Yuan dynasty from power 
and to establish their own capi- 
tabin Naniing. In 1420 VYune-lo 
returned the capital to Beijing 
after choosing the site of which 
13.of the last 14 Ming emperors 
would be buried in their respec- 
tive tombs. CH these, only one 
that of Wan-li, bas been exca 
vated. Ruling from 1572 to 
L620, his was-the longest reign 
When his tomb 
wos opened in 1956, his borly 


in the dynast 


wes found ina woolen coffin 
Wlongsine were those of the 





empress and his chief coneu 
hine. Exposed to the air, the 
three coltins aed heir remains 
rapidly disintegrated, which is 
one reason that Chinese archae 
ologists are reluctant to open 
the Penh anim Le tice ts 

Today millions of Chinese 
tourists wieit the tombs each 


510 


veor to honor the dynasty that 
restored (China's position ws 
Asin 8 dominant power after 
centuries of decline. Before the 
Ving were usurped in 1444 by 
another bund of foreigners from 
the north, the Manchus, they 
had extended their rule or influ- 
ence through most of what ts 
now modern Ching, including 
the Muslim kingdoms of Ain 
lang. There, on the outskirts of 
the regional capital of Urumdi, 
the widely spaced grave sites uf 
Han Chinese encroach on the 
buutal muneds of a traditional 
Aiushim graveyard (facing page}, 





demonstrating in death what 
has happened in lite to the 
MUST minorities in China's 


Western regions, Now imchuding 
ahowt half of Sanjiang’s 12 mil 
lian people, the Han are intent 
upon settling the sparsely pop- 
lated, mineralrich autono- 
mous regions. Putting people in 
proximity with resources—ol 
which, in China, land itself is 
ihe most precious—is all part 
Of & Taster plan to propel the 
nation into the 21st century 
with a momentum that will 
carry it to full development 
and prosperity [] 


Vahwnal Georrathic, March 1os¢ 
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At home mere Aas dogs Li Oxford, Mississippi, ea iare Cuthbert Pepa | Wea 
in 1947 was only three years away from winning the Nobel Prize in 
Literature. An infensely py Mahe man, he was driven hy the demons of his 
creativity to transform his corner of the South into.a seamless fictional wrerld., 


By WILLIE MORRIS 


Photographs by 
WILLIAM ALBERT ALLARD 


rs Spratt isstill here, of course: in the woodsmoke 

of November from the forlorn country shacks, 

in the fireflies in dniftiess random in the town in 

June, in the summer wisteria on the green- 

swirds and the odor of verbena, in the ruined 

old mansions in the Yocona bottoms, in the ech- 

o¢5 Of an ax on wood and of dogs barking far 

wiy, in the languid human commerce on the courthouse square, 

in the aged whites and blacks bantering on the brick wall beside the 

jail, His niece, Dean Faulkner Wells, says that late one night in the 

house on South Lamar she awakened suddenly to the smell of his 
pipe. She knew hit ahost was there 

William Faulkner's imaginative, intullive cosmos— Yoknapa 

tawpha County—was one of the most convincing ever conceived 

by a writer. His own “little postage stamp of native soil,” as he 

called it, wataspirttual kingdom that he transmuted into a micro- 

cosm not only of the South but also of the human race. More than 

any other major Amencan novelist, with the possible exception of 








Witte Morris, o former editor of Harper's magazine, lives, writes, anc 
teaches in Oxford, Mississippi: His most recent novel, Taps, will be pub- 
lished by Doubleday later this year, WILLEAM ALBERT ALLARD photo 
graphed his firetarticle for NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC in 1964; thists his 18th 
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Hawthorne, be staved close to home. In his youth, there were afew 
months in the Rast, in New Orleans, in Europe, but in the 1920s 
something turned in him: be began to realize the advantawes of 1s- 
Ine the place where he bad been reared as the setting for much of his 
bction. Despite his later sojourns in Hollywood.and in Charlotte 


ville, Virginia, his physical ancl motional helelity to Oxford and to 

Mississippt, to the land and the people that shaped him, was at the 
re ool his bemg,e, 30 thal today Oxford and the real county —La 

avette irc the most t Tae CLIT thiy connected to one write 


wo Ol Ay le fall i" Arnie rit 


in tina iL a a Be ay 4 afd Pete Lee he fdta Lot it. Tone i Ate rt ty 
Pili iit iin Cie Pre far (rel tt iy ithe Ky QL | fin a ei k ri iy ee 


mid impenctroive with cane aa PcG ONG CVPTEss Gs om 
Naa Pa her Words like iret drew me to Faulkner whet 
was a homesick Mastin ine at the University of Texas in the 
1950s. At first [ was awestruck, meemerized, then saturated. His 
world of Sartoriées and Snopes L Ompsoy ind Varn 's. Hea 
hamps anc Gibsons, dogs and mules and woodlands and swamp 
bottoms was my world too. Mv own Yaxsoo City was only 120 mules 
trom tus tichonal fetherson 

Phen, aftera while, | became frightened, a fear that see ned deep 
intoms blood and belt me nearly breathless with doubt. [thought ! 
Wanted ta be a writer. How could one ever be as good a this man? 
Finally ] made mv private truce with Mr, Bill. [never met him 
There weré too many vears between us. Bul [ know him. Aftet 


ong Gimein the Bast. | now live in heiown 


LLLIAM FAULENER Was asm! man, abot five tee! 






zix, but his facial expression and the set of his head 

| ind neck and shoulders, especially in his later years, 
rave the impression af greater size. His voice was soft 
md whisperv but had carrying power, and he spoks 
‘<a snort. “He seemed to be. 
members: “His skin wa 

weathered, tan, slightly wrinkied. and he led ol horses and 





at. His laugh was a chuck li 


long outdoors,” Chen Fiaullener - Weill TE 
leather, chars anc sunshine, pipe tobacco and 1 houston > 
Histfatherowned alivery stable, thenahardware store, and late 
wes the secretary and business manager of the Universitvof Missi 
ippi— Ole Miss. His playmates were his brothers and cousins and 
rhborhood children and the black children of the servants, Thi 
id block retumner, Miaammy Caoroline Barr, was a second moth 
Hally's relationship Lo het Wis Very Chose, & hove [hal aL epee ret] 
vhen he was grown and that in later life was almost worshipful 
Although he react a great dealin his youth, he was not considered 
ibookworm, He was impatient with school. He played quartes 
back for Oxford Hich School, where he broke his nose. He was an 
Crraci pie rin pic! un baseball eames. All his hie he lover to rice 
horses, Which were alwavs throwing him, and a5 a grown man he 
owned A smlboat and took pride m being a sailor nest Was good at 
ani and tennis and handy with tools, He adored, of cot to hunt 


cm tiie fr vanishing woos, but he was not A DAaTHCularl sail 
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{ ‘ome Wp, Hays, 7 maT if Tart 
says in Faulkner's story 
aap uffted Horses Yow re 
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Such words fall on skeptical 
ram af ody a Werhony (5 in ned 
Pontotoc, were sarewd farrn- 
ers from the hulls guiner fe bid 
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Fre fats Yoknapatany Pa saga 
Pauikener contrasts the wan- 
rest of sich farmers Menthe tly 
decadence of fallen aristocrats 
dni tie napaous greed oO] 
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Frozen for a mament likey 
charters in ad dranta, friends 


and relatives of hdies musician 


Junior Kimbrough relax at his 


home outside Helly Springs 
lite ond Sunday afternoon, 
“That's all any story ts," 
Faulkner said, “You catch this 
fluidity which fs human life 
and you focus @ fight om thand 
you stop it long enough for 


pean fo he able to cre if, 





Panikner wrote moving!) 


about hacks and was deeply 
concerned dhout race relations 
in the South, But fre was 
icntely aware of the invisible 
harrier between blacks and 


i fay red, 





thot. In Virginia years later he rode to the hounds. He loved clog< 
ond understood them as much as he did mules 

He admired the girls of his youth but was habitus 
and later, Lone before be became a writer, he was in love with his 


future wile, Estelle, a fragile, popular beauty one and a half vears 





ai a ; 
ivy sny, Chen 


hs senior. But her parents considered him undeserving and with 
outpromise, andshe marniedsomecone else, bore two children, thet 
eventually was divorced and married him 

Heenioved the company olchildren, He relished conversational 
eames: Who were the )27 Caesars? Wf vou were 2 verrtahle, which 
would Vou prefer to be, and whyer 

rhe could be Curtand rude and cutting, even among his familh 


De hid no patience with cruel hultoons in any locale, bam certain 
he considered himself a Sartorns, an aristocrat, a follen patrician 
triving to regain the grandeur of hit ereat-crandfather W. | 


Falkner. (W. ©. had dropped the uv from the surname, and William 
reinserted tt.) But to him, [ sense, manners had nothing to do with 
class or color but with the way people behaved — their quintessen 


tial character. When be went to the University of Virginia in his 


declining years, he said, with considcrable irony, that he admired 
Virginians because they were snobs, bound by manners, tradition 
reserve, and, of Course, superiont 

er Li Ea mpeter ol freverece cnoanher ili cheylur ithe radi ane 
feleohone and did notown wo television, For vears he drove in an 
clent convertible with rusted tinorboards. bhings kept falling oul 
books. shirts. tovs, fishhooks, swimmingsuits, When he bad mon 
ey, he bought fine things. He took good care of his family, He was 
inten ely ii Y al ii these he yi cl 


He wenton horrific binges. He could be acruel drunk, or atotal 
iv silent one, and Inter contrite. Those who knew him say he would 
almost consciously decide: I'm cone to get drunk todas rvcd he 
would. His bouts of heavy drinking followed not only failures but 
also successes—such as the one shortly after he was told that he had 
won. the Nobel Prize. [tis likely that he drank less than 15 popularly 
‘“moared, but he was often treated in Memphis or at 8 Sanitarium in 
BAytialia, 45 miles north of Cistord, and that is where he died 

Pie wrote and tok) monumental tales ol being & pilot and A Wwer- 

r Sometimes vou have to lie to tell the truth. When, at 21. h 
came home from Canada ofter World War !, he wore around town 
the unitorm of & British officer, complete with pips, wines of the 
Koval Flying t Orns, Sam Browne bell, cane, and swagger stick 


‘Ff oj fectercl| i | il ind cl 


imed to have a silver plate in his head 
from a plane crash. The truth was he harl not : ompleted tight 
training and had never left Canada 

People began calling him Count No ‘Count. He wrote poetry and 
worked as a painter and carpenter, He enrolled briefly at Ole Miss 
only a few blocks west of the courthouse square 

He madca Din Rnglish. One of the Ole iss literary societies re 
fused him membership. Foratime he ran the university post office 
“hie was the dambecdest postmaster the world has ever seen,” a 
hen said. A professor filed a bill of complaint that the only way 





people could get their mail was to dig it oulof the trash can al the 
back door. The postmaster delaved delivery of magazines until he 
had read them himself. Me and his comrades played cards tn the 
back and closed down the post office early to go play golf, When be 
reaagned wider pressure, he declared that he never again would be 
at the beck and call of “every 5.0.8. who's got two cents for the 
price of astamp.” He was later dismissed as the scoutmaster of the 
Cixford troop when o preacher complained about his drinking. 

He was frequently broke then. It wae not easy, He took the ocd 
johs around the university anc help from his mother; he pointed 
steeples amd worked in the power plant. His carly books were fi 
nancial failures. From 1929 to 19372, in the most extraortinarily 
productive pend of any American writer in history, he published 
sartorn, Phe Sound and the Fury, Asi’ Lov Oyimyg, Sanctuary, and 
faghiin 4uenst—all written while he was almost totally neler tea 
Not until Saectuary in 1931, which the townspeople called his 
“cormool) book," dict his work attract attention, and even then, 
owing to the publisher's bankruptcy, he made no money tospenk of 
on the book, CW gocdoon over the years Faulkner claimed that he 
had written Sauwctwerv only for the money, which may or may not 





be true but which detracts gratuitously from this powerful book 


OME PROFLE in town stood by him, foremost the lawyer 
Phil Stone, one of his early mentors, and hismother, Miss 
Maud Stone was four years older than he, an honors 
fraduate of both Ole Mise and Yale, agarrculous man who 
advised and encouraged the fledgling poet and writer 

He had some of the earlier manuscripts typed in bis law olfice and 

peddled them to editors 





Wiss Maud wash tiny wisp ola Woman of immense tenacity and 


a 


pride. “Ball would have acl very litte,” hts brother Jack often 
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Paying tribute ta a fellow 
swuthern writer, distinguished 
critic Cleanth Brooks and Pu- 
litzer Prize-winning nowetist 
Eudora Welty come to Oxford 
in T1987 to celebrate the 
isswe of a William Pawlkener 
commemorative postage sta tnnp 
“T don’t know any (tterary 
people," Faulkner told tngsir- 
ity scholars, pipe clenched in 
teeth. The people I know are 
other farmers and Morse people 
and famters, and we talk 


dhout horses and dogs and 
oun and what todo about this 
hay i rop or dtis cotton crop, 
not dhort literature” And that 
wes the role fhe pla yer are ict 
in Oxford (above) in 1962. 

ln truth, he was extraerdi- 
nirity well-read, findtag in 
Conrad, Melville, Mann, Hal- 
zac, joyce, and others the in- 
spiration to perform dazzling 
experiments tn style 
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heard her say, “had he depended on the people Of our county for 
it” During her vee le L rubber of | rigs with other ladies of the 
town, one of them dieparagingly mentioned the corncob book 
My Bi | 
a | 


a oer L = i ; J J : 
-. F | a 2 x re j | i ' 
the rubber of bridge in silence, departed, and never plaved with 


ly writes what he has to,” Miss Maud caid. She finished 





them Again 
He later called himself a farmer and seldom discussed his writ 


Ba Ban shelby Foote rec il | dnving inte Lown #5 an BSHIone VoOuns 


vriter in the late 1930s to keep an appointment with him. He 


- 

t 
parked his car at the courthouse and asked 8 man titting ons beoch 
for directions to Wiliam Faulkner's hows Phe man looked at 
him, then tured hie head and spit on the ground in ciseust. Even 


when they did not read them, people naturally wondered if the 
| Te t = Moe Pe 
A Te a ee ters ie iss iki Ss 

Phere were rumors around town that he did not write the books 
(oringing to mind the old saw that Shakespeare dic not write the 
nil re WET if] ;2 role ii tri Te —_— a Ey , — " 5 aii ade 
pak Shy OTe Ww DE salt Ae. Por years one ferson- 

a i 

fee of tie town areuce tielore anyone who cared to hear that the 
] L. Cera. re. Tart | ' 1, Pe may 2 ji eee ae ee 
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his name, ond that Bill Faulkner 1 
the big words 


Evenasrecently.astheearly 19506, when Evans Harrington, bat 


er the chairman of the Ole Miss E.nglish Department, was teaching 
English in the local high school, his stucents exchanged snickers 


Nahin li Otagrapry : Adi =f Va 





and knowing glances when he assigned them “A Rose for Emily.” 
He asked them to explain their reactions. “We know about him,” 
one of them said. “He's just an old drunk.” They told Harringion 
of the delivery boy who went to Faulkner's house anc saw him 
naked ina cedar tree. 

Shorty before he won the 1949 Nobel Prize m Literature, his 
brother John reported, the Ole Miss faculty considered awarding 
himan honorary degree, butthe proposal was voted down. After he 
got the Nobel, the professors who previously voted against him 
brought him up again. The others said, “For shame, We can't 
attord to give him one now, [t's too late.” 

Hert wata man, the writer Elizabeth Spencer says, “one of us, 
right over here alt Oxford, shocking us and exposing ws to people 
ebewhere with story after story, drawn from the South's own pri- 
vate skeleton closet... the husher-up family secret, the nice girl 
who wound up in the Memphis whorehouse, the suicices, the idiot 
brother kept at home, the miserable poverty anc ignorance of the 
poor whites... the revenge shootings, the occasional hynchings, 
the real lite of the blacks. What was this man trying to do?” 

Faulkner was born September 1897, died July 1962. Inthe years 
since his death, there has been in hie hometown the inevitable 
softening, asmgulor amalgam of emotions involving pride, puzzle- 
ment, fear, movstery, forgiveness, and— in some quarters—a most 
begrudging acceptance. Some in the town say that Oxford did not 


Faulkner's Aftssessippt 














Returning ta Rowan Oak for 
the first finee in mary years, 
Faulkner's only th ia, fill 
Faulkner Supers, climbs the 
stairway to fer old bedroom. 
“Pappy could be most difft- 
cult with adults," she says, 
“hut he had a world of 
patience with children,” 
Strapped jor money during 
her childhood years, her father 
spent montis af a hone writing 
scnpts in Hollywood, often 
Fig seralt]y homesick. i fe later 
recounted the stor —another 


(fiéttort — that he hid once told 


them at the studi he wus 
going Home to work, and 

they mistook fim to mean 
Beverty Alb 


gf 
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really begin to look upon him seriously until MGM arrived in 1949 
to fim Jeter in the Oust, affording the local citizens the multi 
folel titllations of Hollywood, bit parts for homegrown characters, 
the films and phata 





and outside muaney. The Nobel Prize, wit 
prophs of Count No ‘Count beside the Ring of Sweden, must have 
had almost as Salubriouws an effect. “The vast majority today real- 
ime he’ Ss the tiepest draiwme card this town = ot, even if they ve 
only read a book or two,” Evans Harrington surmises 
Prominently tascribed today on an outside wall of the (le Miss 
library are the words from his Nobel! Prive address: “I decline toa 
ep the end of man Sulina yal man Will not Mearely Crciri 
he will prevail.” In August 1987 there was a ceremony in Oxford to 
celebrate the U.S. Postal Service ¢ suing a cOMmMmemorative 


Faulkner stamp. There was considerable trony tn this too 


ET one can still perceive an old, smoldering animosit 
the remembrance of a long-ago sight from him, a bur- 
led enmity, a pent-up bittemess never reconciled: You 
could walk by him on the square and say hello, and he 
wold look neht throuch wu, although the next clay hie 

might stan for an amiable conversation. He doctored ns bool 

MANUscripis al the lst moment ions ca his words and Characters 

inaiterthougnt to make as MUCH money as possible, hed and cheat 

ef) for money, Had nat his own dauenter agid ind television docu 

mentioy that he once told her in his drunkenness that no one ever 

remembered Shakespéeare’« child? Who did bethink he was? One 

acer! town father still says William Faulkner cid not lke him be 

cause he thought hima Soones. “Well,” he says, across the years 
didn tbe Ave ether, 

Oxford t a serene and lovely town of about 11,000 people 
roughly one-fifth of them b lack k—and were it not for Me Miss, with 
ts student population almost as large as the town’s, it would be a 
more or less Gpically itolated northerm Mississipp county scat 
Faulkner himself purposefully did not place the University in his 
fichional Jetferson. Me putitin “Ostord,” 40 miles away. oe ote 
not wish to complicate his pristine southern town with auniversits 

Phisis the [ey p South Dhemilieqdisa worlds, oO i haps actvl 
lization’s, remove from, let.one say, Hannibal, Missouri, which 
.20 commercialized Mark Twain. There is no Faulkner Boule 
WardinGstord, althoweh there is amurky littl passageway named 
Foulkner Alley, which cute iInagspiciously between the shi Tit 
Morgan Furniture & Appliance Company and Promises & Pra 
Christian Bo se Store on the square. His portrait = on display in 
the local McDonald's when the restaurant first opened, two 
Faulkner relatives 2 ee that the punting be remover, anc for p 
short while it was 

yi wor Joh L@she electectin 1974, (he seme veer as the beer rel 
erencun the eet Ue EE vt 4 Yours), Saws, he (owt. is deli feratels 
low-keved on Mr. Bill, because he was an intensely private man 
ancl we know he'd Dreher wl this aay. Afsa this is the desire of the 


family.” meaning Jill Foulkner Summers, Faulkner's only child 


i276 


In the finest spirit of Yokna- 


pala na's feading families — 
fie Sapforiser, de Spain, and 
Cina —a poiial grows 
af frends rides an old cotton 
wigan ton elegant ddee Mvrt 
near Hollandale in the delta 
Faulkwer relished the role of 
coungn fgMire one if Le 


Persons he aschnied —and 





had a dramuctic flair for cos- 
fumes. Butlin his novels a 
ine of doom hangs over some 
descendants of the county's 
nd, established families, wito 
express their moral decay 

i HH Pitpay Fy rtd tes il if mio CREE. 
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who lives in (Charlottesville; Dean Faulkner Wells, the only niece 
and Jimmy Faulkner and (hooky Falkner (spelled without the wi), 


the nephews, who live in Oxtord 


Sct lial I ea ae Reds | ed nieces: seat ek ake oa tay ST ! a el} 
Ate Neare Howe th. the owne OF 2UAG Et HOEY a ross ITO ' 
courthouse, azrees with the mavor about the town’s subdiecl tr 


ment of its most famous citizen. “he mystique shouldn't be ex- 
phoned,” ne Tee] because then it wouldnt bea Piystiey 

Lhe Faulkner visitors area fairly sophisticated crowd. A man 
from the Netherlands discovered Faulkner through a lecture by the 
distinguished Peruvian writer Mario Vargas Llos, The Dutch 
man learned that Faulkner was Vargas Liosa’s favorite writer, so 
he came t Cxford. He wentto Faulkner's house, Rowan Oak, and 

‘ 


steamed the guest register. He noticed athe name threctly above hi 
Mario Vargas Linsa. And there’ § Lintawasin the next room 





People would cdritinto Mayor tia sdrurstore on the = 


Sj Uare 

“iy wile, Elizabeth, gets to talking with them when she hears 
Vor cee or foreign accents ct toe lane ago One WOMAN Came in 
from Yugeclavis. She translates Faulkner's books. lust a tew sec- 
onds later anolher lady came in whe'd produced and directed 


Reourem fora Nun in Paris 


VERY SUMMER (ic Miss seonsors a week-long Faulkne: 
conference, which usually comes right after the Ole 
Miss cheerleaders clinic and draws a large group of 
Americans and foreieners. The cultural hazards for 

wisiting scholars can be unusual 
A Frenchman engaged ina ee Christian existential- 
ist symbolism in the later works taken on a tour of the couti- 
tryvside. “Tam fascinated bi Vv your peasants!” he exclaimed. Veare 
woan lialian woman who had known Hemingway was taken to 
the old Carter-Tate house, a ruined unpainted ae l with broken 
Wintows and vines ensnarling ri le pots h. “Such marvelous cec- 
lence!” she.said. “il vou hy 1 treservative for all this 

CecAcence: 

Cine recent summer | mvéclf was faving 


(hail party with an obliging Risssian gentleman. l asked ifther 





Cac 
Were Diny Snomeses in the Soviel Union. “There are none.” he 
replied sharny Wecher the Sawiet SET I ois IMpPossr oie to 


have Snopeses 


Dean Faulkner Wells and her hushand, Larn, live in Miss 
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Waud's house, a block sooth of the square. Her father, Dean, was 
al t Sade ci Pet. t ri tf 1 7 i cl | j f af } 1 
the youngest of the four brothers. He wasan avid hunter anc fisher- 


man and played secon | ase and uttield for Ole Miss. The bond 
between William and Dean was exceptionally close. William let 
him Use his airplane, a Waco cabin-cruiser, and paid for his flying 
lessons. When all tour brothers-were flying, their mother would 
lauirh and say, “Il don't have ason on earth.” 
Ati&§., shortly before his daughter Dean was born, Deandiedina 
rash in. an adjoining county. William wrote the inseription for his 
tombstone inthe old Fa kner p plot tin St. Peter's Cemetery, the sami 


words as on Lieut. |ohn Sa ter is a stonein dbarteris: “| bare himon 


Eagles’ Wings and brought him-unto me." In his horrendous grief 
he moved for a time into his mother’s howse to help look afier 
Dean's young witow, Louse, who was five months pregnant 
During this painful time he wrote part of Afralom, Absalom! on the 
dining room table, around which some of the Faulkner family and! 
often gather for holiday frasts. Me took care of young Dean, who 
was lessa niece than.a daughter 

Mayor Leslie would deliver a package of medicine from his drug- 
store to Faulkner's mother’s howse and find him sitting ina green 
glider on the front porch, “Mr, Leslie, ff you have a few minutes, 
let's pass the time,” he would say, and they would talk about what 
was going on in town, which interested him considerably. 

He would say to Louise, “Always have $50 in the bank. You can 
mect any situation.” Dean remembers the ghost stories he told the 
children of the family and the neighborhood, particularly the one 
about the doomed fudith, who he claimed threw herself to her 
death off the balcony of the Sheegog-Bailey house (which he bought 
amd named Rowan Oak) after having been jilted by her Yankee 
beau, He would take his niece to the Charlie Chan movies at the 
Lyric Theater on Saturday nights, and as they walked home he 
would ask her, “Dean, did vou like what Number One Son did?” 
end they would discuss the action in earnest detail. No one was to 
Interrupt him when he was writing, but Dean burst in one-after- 
noon and shouted: “Pappy, [ve got the best pews! An Ole Miss girl 
has just been named Miss America!” He pulled hitmself wp from his 
table, took his-pape from his mouth, and said: “Well, Missy, at last 
somebody's put Mississippi on the map.” 

He loved the playfulness of life—sipping bourbon in the chilled 
twilights in the big woods, playing the hostin ceremonial moments 
He hada profound regard for tradition, He cherished Christmas 
and the Fourth of fuly, He gave Dean's daughter Diane an Amen- 
can Uag shertty before hersecond birthclay. On New Year's Eves al 
Rowan Oak he invited the young people his daughter fill’s age, 
Where before a roaring fire, as the chimes of the courthouse sound. 
el] midnight, he served them champagne and pave the toast: 
“Here's to the younger generation. May vou profit.” He enjoyed 
the spontaneity of the young and felt deeply the vulnerability of 
children; people should believe in their progeny. The women he 
loved the best were either very voung or very old, He was not an 
especially good husband and had a number of affairs, often with 
much younger women, later chronicled by either the women, Or 
third parties, or both 
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IS FIRSTHORN CHILD, a little girl named Alabama after 
his Aunt ‘Rama, died whenshe wasnine days old. He 
tarnied the tiny casket on his lap to St. Peter's Ceme 
tery and put her in her grave 
“The cedar-bemused cemetery," as he described the 

one in Jefierson, is only a few blocks from the square: the stones 
‘whiter than white itself in the warm October stim against the 
bright yellow and rec.and clark recl hickories and sumacsand gums 
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Weary a T-shirt given fo 
him by an “adopted” colle 
intend, Ricky Murphree piays 
during a picnic at the Nori 
Mississtpyt Retardation 
Center int defor il, 

“we one tidividual can 
look af truth, [et blinds you,” 
Paulkiter believed. For that 


reason fie sometimes told 


stories frome different points of 


view, cach revealing a mew 
perception of the truth, In pris 


faverite sovel, The Scuwnd 


and the Fury, te story begins 
inside the mind of Benyy, a 
mentilly retarded chanteter. 


OVERLEAF > 
Cnider the watch{ul eye of a 
mointed cvard, conmeicts af tite 


Shite per rieriary af Par lreman 


fend the prisons J40-arre 
cotter farm. Unlike the tall 
convict of The Wild Palms, 
whe wera former at heart, 
nioxt inmates today conte fro 


rth reds. 
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a Ss pe oe it iy catfieh, ie citys 
Mary Hudson, owner of the 
erent Procer)! <fere and Festiali- 
rant in rural Taylor, where 
members of her jamuly chat 
on a quiet afternoon 

Such a stere i Paulener's 
nore! The Hamlet ou tiken 
over by the conniving Saapes 
dan, whe insinuate themselves 
reo the life of village and town 
and multiply like mice. 

“Yow con's find the real 
Snopeses tn stores like that 
any more," sand one Oxford 
resident “Today they Ira 

oie houses with white 
cmd na ILE, 





and oaks like splashes of fire itself among the dark green cedars” 
Lhe tiving and the fictitious are not strangers here. There are sor 
names.on the stones here that are the same a¢ his fictional charac- 
ters, giving to this lerrain.a poetic, 

Walking among the stones, as | often do, it is not difficult to 
imagine the idiot Benjy on his weekly visits in The Sound and Uy 
Fury, The inscription from Proverbs under the marble face of Eula 
Varner Snopes, wite of Flem Snopes, atop ome of the grandest 
stomes in the Jetterson cemetery, is nearly the same as thatto Faulk 
ners grandmother on an equally formidable monument in the old 
Falkner plot “Her Children Rise and Call Her Blessed.” In the 
black section, which borders upon the white and mingles here and 
there with it, ies the grave of Mammy (Caroline Barr, the indomita 
ble woman who raised t he Falkner boys. He wrote the inscription 
on her tombstone: “Her white children bless her.” 


unearthly ambience 


His own stone 6.4 rather simple one. Ble lies next to his wife, 
Pail Ao pleton the 


' t 1 F 1 ‘ 
former supervisor of ht Pe! ters, has lounc strane objects leh here 


Mstelle, A mcer some Oaks at the foot ofa hill 
by visitors: flowers, candy kisses, pints of bourbon, and once asog- 
ry volume of the collected poems of William Butler Veats. Many 
times he has seen literary pilgrims at the grave. aiter midnight with 





flashlights 
Masaru Inoue, a4)-vear-old professor from Yokohama, came to 
Yoknanatuwpha on a veor's sabbatical. He discovered The Sound 
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ond the Fury 20 years ago jn Japan, He reread it ten times. He saw 
parallels between Faulkner's characters and his own ancestors 
Inoue came inte the town for the first time on a bus from Mem 
nhis, “ We crossed South Lamar. saw the white building with the 
clock abowe tt. [movec my eves and there was the Confederate sol- 
r side of the courthouse was the First Nationa 


cer. (in the other 
Bank, which Wiliam Faulkner's grandfather established. I saw 
the water tower, “Oh, this is it! This 1 1t!' TL thought.” 

Phe convergence of fact and fiction from the Faulkner corpus is 
dften Gere, bul titiiiating. The Oxford telephone director’, for 
nsiance;, lists 14 Varners—even including a Jody Varner 
2 Hippses, 6 Ratlifts(oneot hemon id Aighway Gin the mytht 
Frenchman's Bend vicinity), & Littlejolins, 2 Bundrens, 
Loinothertes, and 24 Aoustons (Mink Snopes killed! the intolerable 
Jack Houston) 

The real-life Lowe twins, Rd and Eph, plavecl the Gowrie twin 
brothersim the movie /ntruderin the Oust, and ane can see them to 
this day, older yel even more uncannily identical at 66, dressect pre- 
cisely alike as they strode in exact step toward Smitty's restaurant 
on South Lamar, or with bineculars wordlessly looking down 
together from a second-floor window upon the courthouse square 

Chere is an aging black man here—he once served a stretch o 
Parchman for murder—who has sporadically and unsuecesstulh 
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meee cirging for gold (said to have been burned when tirmnt Cam 
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“Tustimastin' ime" ona perc 


beside the Taylor store, Nick) 
Hewlett waits for friends 
foitrop by to “talk the sitva- 
fonoerer. 

Milting on similar porcies 
firoughont Yernapatarphia 
County, Pantkner s cheanmicters 
sometinies anaced him with 
their independent ways, 

Circe they come te life, he 
explained, “neni y titke ffand 
io the writer is going afd dead 
run behind then trying to put 
downy what they say anal do 


ry fne 


through the county on his Vick burg Compaen in and about the 


PUI DL LatiCn houses in the countrvedle, justas Various Yokna 
Date wWpRAentTrepreneurs cid aronnd the cd Frenctiiman s piece. A 
couple of years ago 11-year-old Cap Henry's Uncle ©. FE. took him 
onadeer hunt, where he killed his first buck-:and bad his face ritual 
iitically bloodied, ike young Ike MeCaslin’s in Ge Down, Moses 

‘Where is Temple Drake?” photographer Bill Allard kept 


Lown 


t 


sking himself, and me, in our peregrinations about the 
the campus, the county, the state. Temple Drake was the Universi 
Ly coed who ended wp one day with some highly disreputable cha 
ters al the ruin of the Old Frenchman's place in Sonctuery and 


et in senous trowble 
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SMEATET Dome, the recorniabile landmarks from the fiction si 
wbound. The bronze plague set in the white facade of the court- 
nowse 15eli bears the words trom PP Cue AL Tar a Ay ae “eB IL aye 

1 wrihouse: th ata Bhed the hut oT. oe pe = : 
All, Le COLT AOU Le Le Te PPoCus, (OE RUD: SITTIN HOMIE in 
the center of the county's circumference like asingle i in it 


A block north of the courthouse wis thi ail. hicl OuUArTETe the 
murderers, thieves, and moonshiners from the fiction, replace! mn 
the vear of his tleath bya bland ¢green-and-whit ncreie Siru 


ture, Only atew blocks west toward the university 1s the old rad 


road dep SSeried and woused now, scene of so much fevertsh 
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Paul! ict dri deed oy Poin hei SOM We wrote be As 
reeneles ot enpyt ailing ar these on Hotel Sartori, “Sve it tives 

A ti EFI Ale lt” Alter) ral Ti rire Char rey ceria Poaare (ear- 
bonita farm outside Oxford fire or fine: whe waceed CPt 
wry puts 4 Pf i VOoMoer Pr finer, perare Tr sith Frere hy eaten iti 
foe, ran the farnn, but Faulk- tron heel of Reconstruction 
rel Jalal cn fone ier ) | chet raed ipdictioe 

he coud afford re ec 


‘Sone Homer of the cotton 
fis fift 5 Ihe wii Tis ghni ale Ea 0 | if 


the nule and of his place in 





Recalling the gentility of 
phintahon days, Angela Ligon 
of the University of Missix- 
sip fakes a stroll durtne th 
Cid South Lawn Party, held 
by @ Chapter of the Kappa 
Alptta Chniter, a fraternity 
dedicated to chivalry. 

Faulkner ddmured the old 
“aiidiier spon” enen while 
delesting the legacy af infofer- 
ance and injustice left hy slav- 
ery “Tt's ny country, my 
note land and I lowe pt,” he 
said of the South, “You dorn't 
love because: you love despite, 
nof for ine virtues, but despite 
cite faisalts, ” 
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r a 


Fury house, surrouncled by marnotlias. bereft now of the iron fence 


behind which a retarded young man similar to Benjy Compson 
home, which some claim as Miss Emily Grieraon’s in “A Rose for 
Emily,” and where my friend Patty Lewis, who now lives there, 
saves she site on the back terrace under the magnoliae with a tall 
drink at dusk and imagmes Miss Emily and Homer Barron togeth- 
erinthe cool clark of the upstairs in the days before Miss Emily went 
to the store to buy the arsenic 

itis the countrwside, however, even more than the town, that is 
1 Lingering fable. At the old Col 
lege A Presbytenan Church, where William and Estelle were 
manied in 1929 and where Sherman encamped 30,000 troops 





Lhe most powerhul testament to t 


before te and Grant moved on Vicksburg, there isa Solitary stone 
obelisk inthe graveyard with the inscription “The Dead,” Out at 
the other enclof the county isthe village of Taylor with its post office 
and galleries: stores. 

“Wicky, Smaie, Al, and the boys,” savs an artist friend from the 
delta who bought her old farm 
Mary's general stare and catfish place telling tales and lies at the 
very spol where Temple Drake stepped off the train and into trou- 
ble.” Along the narrow winding roads with gullies and ravinesand 
patchy hills of cotten and corn and sovbeans and the ubiquitous 
kudzu wines on all sides are the little Hn-roofed houses and 


Fi 


use here, “hang arownd in frontal 
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Rens and dogs and 


unpainted cabins, their dusty yards full of chic 
junk and clothes drying on fences and lines 


“Dark House” wasthe working title for Light im Aueust, and the 
haunted countryside around Oxford is dotted with crumbling 
houses darkly resonating the past and the vanished people who 
once lived in them. Inthe nearby dying community of Dula, across 
the river south of the Frenchman's Bend area, a derelict old 
building that titsatan angle. Surely this had to have been Varner's 
store! Just up the hill is a neat two-story house. Could this have 
been Mrs, Littlejohn's hotel? [ paused at the rotted window of the 
store, looking into the dank nies ws. I did not have to close m 
id Flem Snopes holding forth t 
on just precisely how best to make money 


eyes to Imagine Jody Varner : 





ACISM AND POVERTY had forever been his native state's 
twin burdens, and in his deepest soul he knew them 
both. Inthe heartofthis fiction over the years it was the 
Snoneses ind their fiends who exerted the most ruin- 
_ os influence on the society; it was the blacks who, 
thorough their auie L courage and dignily, endured 

In the 19506 he began speaking out publicihy against racial injus- 








tice in his state: on the 19540, &, Supreme Court decision, the Em- 
mett Till murder, and other things, “Toliveanywhere in the world 


of a.o. 1955,” he said: “and be against eQuUALILY because of race or 


Foulkner's Afississrppi 





All prettied up for visitors, 
children romp in a bedroom of 
Wakefield, the restored 1858 
home of Rook and Marie 
Moore of Holly Springs, are 
of thre antebellum houses 
sncoperry off during tle fort's 
anni! howse fowr. More than 
FU residences escupwed adestruc- 
tion by Union troops, whe oc- 
‘upied Holly Springs tr 1862. 
Jno tist Faulkner would 
hive appreciated, 1 Yankee 
conmander parrisoned at 
Wakefield fellin lowe with tts 


widow duster and married rer. 
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color, is ike ving mm Alaska and being agaist snow.” In thos 
trying times he was a pariah in his native land more than Count 
No “Count had ewer been. He would be gratified, [beheve, by the 
remarkable racial strides in recent vears in Mississippt and by the 
civilized public dintogue on race 

Perhaps it has finally come full circle. Unless | am mistaken, the 
young people of his beloved Mississippi are reading him. David 
Sansing, an Ole Miss professor, assigns at least one of his books to 
students in his Mississippi history courses. They mvanably say 
they want to read more. “They re awed,” he tells me, “that he 
tnkesalocale, places, white and black people they know atic raises 
them to the lewel of great terature. [t really coes something for 
them. Itenhances theirown self-esteem, Fleshows them thiita Mis- 
sissipm sharecropper or a poor black can face the same chotees and 








mysteries a5 great leaders of state. He makes them aware for the 
first time that his people have to wrestle with the same complex: 
ities, the same inconsistencies that they do in their own lives. For 
the first tite they realize, whether they'll be a lawver in a small 
town, a doctor, aschoolteacher,a coach, that they toc are ina hfe- 
and-death strugele. They tell me they're better equipped to deal 
with these things after reading him.” 

4 young black woman, & Mississippian, in one of Sansing’s 
classes had such an emotional reaction te Absalom, Apsatom! that 
she was unable to write her report. Her grandfather, she told him 
was White and still livedin ber town. Thev never talked to one an 
other, When she read about Thomas:Sutpen, she said, he reminded 
her of her grandiather and of how evil man can tee. “Tt Mississippi 
ans had rend him 35 or 40 vearsago, Sansing says, “we woultin't 


have had the problems we had 


SN THE SWEEP OF His WORK his sense of the tragedy andi dis- 
honorofeventhe worstof human beings gracuall, softened. 
to be replaced by compassion and pity. “Man aint reall 
evil,” the sewing machine agent V. K. Ratliffsavs, “he jest 
aint got any sense.” Running through Faulkner's work i a 








profound recognition of the awful brevity of life, that people are 
only temporary tenants of the earth and at ite mercy in the end 

“Tt was the land itself which owned them,” Niimk Snopes ac- 
knowlecees, "and not just from a planting to ite harvest bul in per- 
netuity. .. 2° We are all in it together, I believe he is saving to me, 
and we are all in for a dithcult time: “Memory believes belore 
knowing remembers. Believes longer than recollects, longer than 
knowing even wonders,” 

As lsitin deep orange Febreary twilights at the kitchen table in 
his mother’s house listening with my friends to the Ole Miss games, 
[ hear @ eristirels the chimes of the hour from the courthouse 
down the way. They reverberate through the town, pervading his 
landmarks and his people with an almost palpable transierice 
Phey curiously suffuse me with the bravery and vision and magesty 
of his:genius. They remind me: “The past is never dead. It's not 
even past.” He was right about this, as he was about most things. [] 
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AWN IS STILL AN HOUR AWAY. The darkest moments 
. ofthe brief Antarcticsummernight finger on, abet- 
ted by grentciouds micimnig in from the west. Accom- 
plices toa short violent squall, they stream past, 
F enculfingtheschoonerinadelugeol windandsnow, 
owhipping at the mainsail and freezing my fingers 

Alone on deck, keep a firm rip 0 on ents whe el, making sure we 
maintain our position — hove to pus offthe north coast of 
the ishanc of South Géorgia in the South Atlantic (map, pages 
346-7). Under reefecd mainsail only ond engine ticking over, 
Damien Hf tacks slowly back and forth as [wait for dawn 

Another hour orso before Ul wake my husband, Jérome, and get 
under way. Shelter is justaroundcd the comer, asnug anchorage thal 
Jérome and I first visited 11 vears ago on Damien IT's maiden voy- 
age to South Georgia. 








AN ICY MONOLITH towers over the author's yockt, Damien [, 
as it plies the South Atlantic. Her son Leiv perches on 

the bowaprit. For the post IT years Sally ond Jérimie Poncet, 
wit? ther tine children, howe ecploned a remote ond frigid 
wore, home to o forge wildlife population. 
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Pil More recently some of oursurvey work has been cone in collaho- 


ration with an official covernmental oreanization, the British Ant- 
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en it Pict bios fe south Georgia, commenced four years ago with BAS 


South Crecrgid, in barckerourted 
ith MTL saris Often exceed E : are Bs 1 tal ‘ F 
meter | Prext ) HE WORST of the squall blows over; there's time now for 

Le WOT ig OLboroSs = a ; 

i Quick Warm-up | tlow before the nexbone arrives and 


aid its cousin the royal albatross | 
while theres no sea ice arpumed. I insh the whee 


ore fhe world's jargest seqoire r 
Securely, take thie ecnaine out of tear;, then cauhiously 


cross the deck lo the safety of the spray screen, tian 
of the icv sturtace, Once 


eparching for tamilier holes, tect wary 


there, it'<« only a matter of seconecds before ['m insice, the hatch 


Witton Geographic, 





reclosed ightly, hat and gloves drying above the potbellied stove. 
The wind's clamor is hushed to a dull murmur; the gentle rock 
ing movement belies the steepness of waves outside 
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the cabin 
| Dre pire hot te i, S1p pei WH An eve on Lie Pero snl aires alert 
for the first signs of the next squall. Jéréme sleeps on, recuperating 
after around-the-clock vigil that began five days ago when we left 
Leet 
ter known as Criquet, and our crew for this summer—sleeps ton. 


He joined the boat in Stanley just before sailing, An experienced 
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South 
Georgia 


“The wild rocks raised their lofty 
summits till they were lost in the 
Clouds,” wrote Captain James 
Cook, who claimed South Geor- 
gia for Britain in 1775. Soon after 
Cook's discovery of this rugged, 
1O6-niie-long finger of land, his 
reports of massive seal popula- 
tions led to commercial hunting 
so extensive that their survival in 
the area was in jeopardy 

The demand for oil led to the 
creation of whaling stations in 
Lo, Although seals have re- 
bounded, whale populations 
were so drastically reduced that 
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the whaling industry was aban- 


Goned there in 1966. 

The whalers further altered 
the environment through the 
introduction of reindeer for 
sport hunting and food. Seal- 
ing and whaling ships inachver- 
tently introduced brown rats, 
whose descendants thrive on 
nutritious tussock grass anc 
prey on the island's burrowing 
bird population, especially on 
the northern coast. 

Great Britain still controls 
South Georgia, classified ms a 
dependent terrntory like the 
Falkland Islands. The British 
Antarctic Survey's contingent, 
seldom numberme more than 





20 persons, researches and moni- 
tors the seal and seabird popula- 
tions in this environmentally 
fragile aren. A small garrison of 
British troops mamtains a viel 
agnInst any moves by Argenti- 
na, which continues to claim 
both the Falklancs and South 
Leona Fewer than a thousand 
tourists visit South Georgia an- 
nually and most go ashore for 
only a few hours, but their num- 
bers ire growing. 
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Wildlife Quest to South Georgra 


mountaineer, sk: instructor, and sailor, he'd forsaken the slopesof 
(Chamonix for a chance at climbing South Georgia's peaks, in 
between hauling up anchors and baby-sitting. 

Three young children can be quite a handful, particularly in the 
confined space of a 50-foot schooner. Although Jéréme and I, with 
our three sons, Dion, nine, Leiv, seven, and Din, four, cruise these 
southern latitudes as a family for most of the year, there are times 
when an extra hand is appreciated, 

Gentle snores come from the children’s bunk; three hotly pink 
faces, blond hair disheveled amid a pile of tangled bedclothes., 

“Ca var’ JérGme mumbles in French, half-awake now. “How 
are things on deck?" 

“There's another squall on the way, from the sounds of it,” I 
reply as the boat heels over ten degrees. “It's OR; it'll be light 
soon.” I'm halfway out the hatch now, my last words snatched 
away in the wine. 


ABENESS AGAIN; cold, disorienting chaos. Clambering 
to the relative protection of the small cockpit, | 
unlash the wheel and put the engine into gear, then 

pull the boat around until the compass points south 
once Again. 

I can sense the proximity of land, on invisible mass of sheer 
5(0-foot-high cliffs just a few hundred yards away. These are the 
north cliffs of Bird Island, our first landfall, off South Georgia's 
northwestern tip. 

We're in familiar waters here. JérGme knows the area well, 
having first visited the island 15 years ago aboard a33-foot wooden 
cutter, Doman. In 1969 he and school friend Gérard Janichon had 
set out from France on a five-year circummavigation that was to 
take them to the ice of both hemispheres: Spitsbergen and Iceland, 
Tierra del Fuego. and South Georgia, and the subantarctic islands 
of the Indian Ocean. 

In 1972 Damien sailed into Hobart, my hometown in Tasmania. 
A chance meeting with Jérdme on the local yacht-club jetty, and 
two vears later we were married, In La Rochelle, France. But not 
before Derien had attained her final goal —Antarctica's ice-filled 
cruising grounds. 

Back in France Damen was replaced by two new steel boats, one 
for Gérard and his wife and the other for Jéréme and me. They were 
vessels designed specifically for sailing polar regions, named 
Danten (land Damron [if 

But there’sno more time for reverie. The impacts of small lumps 
of brash ice ratile against the bull as we traverse a field of debris to 
jeeward of a large berg. 

A-Tiicker of light below, and a few minutes later Jérome is on 
deck. “Much ice around?” he inquires. 

“Well, just what you heard then, [t's getting lighter by the min- 
ute, so there shouldn't be any problem.” 

Ahead, a somber mass creeps from the shadows: Hird Island 
materializes m the pray dawn, white breakers rising from the dark- 
ness 45 water meets rock at the foot of the sea clifts, upper heights 
obscured by leaden mist. 

Little more than half a mile away on the south side of the island 
lies the anchorage, a tiny bay encircled by hills of green tussock 
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grass, nesting albatrosses, beaches-alive with fur seals: After time 
spentat sea, exposed to the vagaries of wind and wave, one-accepts 
with gratitude such a gift of security and repose 

And Weare assured ofawarm welcome from the team of six Brit- 
ithsecientists who live on Bird Island. Mostofthem are known to us 
from previous seasons. Some remaim on the island for two and a 
half years, monitoring seabird colonies a8 part of BAS’ ® research 
program. Others netum every summer season for six months ol 
heldwork on indivichial projects 

Four vears ago, in 1985, one such project involved a census ol 
the elephant seal population of South Georgia. For two months the 
two HAS scientists responsible for the project lived aboard with tis 
uid our three sons. With them we surveved the entire coastline of 
South Georgian, in and outoatevery bay, rarely more than a hundred 
feet ofishore. Gomer ff sstee! hil) and retract- 
thle keel, which when fully raised rechuces the 


o 


boat's draft from 11 feet to 4 feet, made this 
survey possi ble 

It was hard work in often clifficull comeitions 
exposed south 
cosstin 30-foot swells; entering unfamiliar bays 
through a barrage of breakers; dark nichts at 
anchor with 80-kEnot gusts clawing at the rig- 
ging, with the two anchors drageing reluctant, 
but surely through « bed of kelp, 

Vet what a way to discover South Georgia in 
Wl her moods, 
miniature coves ith 


motoring up South Georgia's 


from so many cifterent anglés 


izure, white, moe freen: 
wild, surf-beaten bights where only penguins 
and seats dare venture: sheer blue cliffs of gla- 


ent 
i len rwrters 


cier ice spilling into a milky sea, as secin 





laren fresh Water tieets the ervsta 
of the South Atlonti 


Chere are windless afternoons when the el 





¢ heat haze, and the 
beach spurts fountains of black sand, flippered 
up by the seals in an attempt to cool off 

We learned a lot about South Greorgia that 


phant seals chimmer In t 


summer of 1985, Although much hyirographi 
work has been done around the island, charts 
available today remain somewhat inaccurate 
Navivation here is done with one eve on the 


depth sounder, the olhéer on the water ahesel, 





indiahand onthe throttle. [tis possible to accept 
this element of the unknown, somewhat fatalistically perhaps, 
as Jérome does—with a Gallic shrug of the shoulders and an 
unshakable confidence i the strength and versatility of his boal 

Personally [lock the Galhe shrug, instead | endure moments ol 
intense inquietude, continually anticipating bumps when we're 
close to shore in uncertain waters, Jéréme usually accepts my rock 
neurasis with resignation and occasionally a touch of humor 

“Tm surprised Bird Island's atill visible on the radar,” he quips 
“Thowght you'd be at least 20 miles off bry now. Well, we muicht as 
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Well head in. thouch Bird Sound may be alittle rough if the tide’s 
arainst this wind, 


Witdiife (est to South Geergra 


“WE WERE STING Of eeu ae CL MME 


went out” scvs BAS binioest 
ter Prince of tie soviet wird 
enonuntered on a tip aboard 
Damien (Tl (facing page) from 
Bird Isfond to Cumberlond Bay 


During o calmer vovage, he 


fomily refeies in the bogk's min 


cabin one galley. “The children 
pet reatiess in bod weather,’ 
ave Sally, “By the second dy 


you tenia Chiat wou we fist mot ti 
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[IMAGINATIONS AUN FREE around 


the abondoned whaling stotion of 


Prince Olav Horbor, where nine 
year-old Dion plirva telephone by 
velling firowgh- a Fusty pipe at 
Lety, who laters af the other ene 
Buf it’s not all play for the 
Ponceta’ hwo oftler bees, whe 
chores include keeping Damien 
[Va decks clear of anew 

The Poncets especially relish 
Wisite to the abondoned atotion at 
Leith Harbor, where they can 
stretch their lees ond toke.a bath 
bY Tract water obtamed from oa 
reserverr oO; giacial runes. 
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“But we llarrive in time for breakfast,” Lreply, “and that'll 
Diease the children, Warm toast and lots of people to talk to.” 

1s weenter Bird Sound —anarrow, rock-strewn stretch of water 
st parating Bird Island from South Georgia— gentoo penguins sur- 
farce ina flash ot white, orange, and black, while alone the shores 
swim hundreds of fur seals, in and oul among the kelp, under and 
over nieces of ice. 

From the deck of our boat, bobbing about on the waves in the 
cold lightof dawn, welookuptoasky of birds — giant petrels, alba 
trosses, prions, storm petrels, A cape pigeon hovers persistently a 
few feet from the stern. Cormorants, necks autetretched, barely 
muke headway against the stiff breeze. In terms of variety and 
number of seabirds and seals, there are few places to equal South 
Geora. About o million fur seals, 360,000 elephant seals, more 
than 200,000 King pengums, well over six million macaroni pen- 
ruins, tens of thousands of mollymawk albatrosses, and smaller 
petrels by the millions breed here 

‘Fhe hatch opent and a small face appears. Diti's up, ready to 
come on deck in his normal attire of T-shirt and nothing else 

“Hello. You'd better come insidé my coatif you wantto stay out 
here like that.” Curled up im a boll on my lap, he catches his first 
glimpse of land, delighting inthefurseals’ antics as they dartacross 
our Wake, sprinting out from under the bow, as happy as Dit to 
be tn South Ceeorgia 

Down below, Criquet is 
awake, The kettle’s bollime on 
the kerosene stove, hissing as the 


ble Hamme turns OFrAnie 

“Cup of ten, Sally? And a hot 
chocolate for [hin, I suppose,” 
Criquet offers. I'm surprised to 
see the children up so early this 
morning. Butupon being greeted 
with cries of “Are we 
there? I want.to eo outside too 
Will there be any for seals on the 
beach?” | realize that they're as 
rxcited 2S we are. 

“Jérome wants to get the sails 
down and prepare the inflatable 


nearly 


before we goin, 0-01] take over 
down here if you like, Criquet.” 

Good-natured as ever, Criquet 
finishes his coffee, then slips 
into his boots and goes up to zive Jéréme a hand 

White [ sin nvy tea, the children dress themselves: T-shirt, ther- 
mal undershirt, sweater, long johns and jeans, socks and rubber 
boots: Plus an oilskin on deck or an anorak if it's not too wet, Our 
usual garb down here 

Al sea level summer temperatures are generally just above freez 
ing bulcan rise to FOR. And olthough summer lows rarely descend 
below 25°, the risk ofexposure is considerable when the wind gets 
up, itcandoatanytime. Conditions are extremely local: [tcan be 
blowing 50 knots in one bay, vet just around the headland the 
witers may be glassy caltn 
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Che children are all ready to go on deck when Criquet opens the 


hatch. "Nearly there now,” he announces, “Jérome says, ‘lan 


you liftup the keel? 
“OR,” Dreply. “Keep 


Diti's never had an acciicnt yet 


an eve on Ditt, willyour” 
deepite his comical and unpre: 
dictable nature. Leiv, asatoddler, felloff jetties and out of dinghies 
once or twice. Nothing serious, since we rarely let them out of ows 
sieht at that ave anyway. While sailing, I'd rather have a firm grip 
on their hancds than trust a safety harness, Resides, the moments 
are raré in these latitudes when you can take a stroll on deck. Ten 
minutes In the cockpit is usually more than enough tosatisfy everv- 
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one hefore TIng@ers a nw, 


CLOSE THE HATCH after Ditt and set about lifting the five- 
ton keel. With the help of an electric winch fhkomier fy is 
transformed within minutes from an oceangoing, deep 
keeled schooner to a shallow-cdratt motor cruiser 
Outside. Ditiiw sitting tight in ihe tock pal next to Lery 
“OR, Dion, vou can head in now, bul keep an eve on the kelp, 
Jérome says, still furling the sail and watching as Lion steers 
towird the entrance 
‘You take hernow, férame,” says Dion, calling his father by his 
first name, a5 all three children do with us, The kelp thickens, and 
vay he 1 
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Walter to port reveals black rocks 
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FRIENDLY INTRUDER Peter Prince 
prendre? to capture a member of a 
block-browed albatross colony for 
boarding A renvned expert on 
South Atlontic birts, Prince has 
studied the population dynamics 
of the species: for the post 14 
years, A groy-heoded albatross 
(facing pore) protects its three- 
weel-old chick from sich preda: 
fotos skis ond giant petrels 
Denia Ol novientes ao morrow 
infet below, 





Relieved of the wheel, Dion poins his brothers. Cries of excite- 
ment go up-as they glimpse the bay with its small jetty. There is the 
familiar green building, the pungent odor of fur seals packed 
lighter than sardines on the beaches, and the old blue buoy that 
marks our mooring 

We scarcely have time to take up the mooring lines before the 
children are ready in the dinghy, telling us to hurry up. “Hangona 
minute, I've got to get the mailbag,” 1 plead 

Forthe six men here, mail isas welcome as anew face. Since Bird 
Island ts classified as a site of special scientilie interest, unautho- 
rized visits are discouraged. [t's not often that a ship calls in—a 
BAS vessel twice a year, the occasional British warship, and us. 


VER THE PAST SIX YEARS we've been in and out of Bird 
Island often enough for it to seem like a homecoming 
each time, particularly for the children. Some of their 
best friends live at Bird Island 

“Look, there's Callan!” shouts Leiv exuberantly, 
and then stops, silenced by sudden timidity as we all clamber onto 
the jetty. 

“rood to see you little fellows back again,” save Callan Duck, 
here for his final season studying fur seals. He immediately takes 
charge of the children while we exchange greetings with everyone. 

“Come on up to the base,” invites Peter Prince, who has been in 
charge of the Bird [slancl station since its inception 17 years ago 
“The stream finally unfroze last week, so 
there's plenty of water lor showers, not to men- 
lion cups of tea.” 

Pete's an old friend of ours and a great up- 
holder of traditional British hospitality. Since 
1972 he has returned to South Georgia 12 times, 
continuing the scientific research that has pul 
him and his colleagues at BAS to the fore in 
knowledge of Antarctic seabird ecology and en- 
ergetics. Few can claim Pete's field experience. 
He introduced us to Bird Island and encouraged 
our growing interest in seabirds, recognizing the 
potential of a small vessel like Danrien I] for 
certain survey work 

Four years ago Pete was able to charter 
Hantien ff through BAS for a survey of the 
albatross and penguin colonies in the Bird 
Island area. This was the beginning of the South 
Georgia Seabird Survey, now in its fourth sea- 
son. This year Pete and his assistant, Mick Jones, willbe coamingon 
board for two months, and we will retrace our rowle ance more 
around the istanel. 

Atthe table in the small dining aren of the base, we discuss this 
season's program while Geiv and Dion, their initial shyness over- 
come, chat away with Callan. Dit, uncharacterishcally quiet, 15 
discreetly going throurh the kitchen cupboards, checking out the 
“poodres, ” no doubt 

“Well,” says Jérame, who is eager to get going, “if we get 
all the gear on board a: soon as possible, we could leave any time 
tomorrow — depending on the weather, of course, That would give 
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us five days to get to Grviviken and meet dSocrely Arprori 

The latteris an Antarctic croise ship on whith free-lance photog: 
ranpher Frans Lanting is-coming to join us on our two-month su: 
vey. Grvtvikten was a British scientific station and now, since the 
198? Falkland Islands war with Arrentina, it is the headquarters 
lor British torces on South lreorgia 

“But Il don't want to go,” protests a voice 

Chese are cifficult mo 
ments for children, forevet 
Following their parents 
Whims. “We'll be back here 
pon, Leiv, for Christmas, 
nnd besides, tt's Letth Har- 
bor we re going to 

The magic of Leith Har- 
bor, ane of South treorgia s 
five deserted whaling sta- 
tions, Still holds, with memco- 
res (i LS SUM rs 
ramblings through the aban 
honed debris of 8 once thriy 
ing community of FOO men 
Leith Harbor 15 a treasure 
hunt without end, Len 
cmile returns, anc he's off to 


tell Dian t 





food news, for 
retting the bad 

Personally I feel a twingt 
of regret that this year we 
sqaritl| mot oe Salita suih inte 
the Antarctic ite. Eleven 
years ago, the very first time 
Domien ff went south, she 
slod from this same spent 
Jérome anc | hac lett France 
in late 1976 ancl spent a vear 
in South America en route to 
our ultimate destination, the 
Antarctic Peninsula. There 
on Avian [sland in Margue- 
rite Bay, with Damien fl 
frozen in the ice at 67" 5, we 
Winterhtl Over 


We passed those winter 





months of 1976 man-hauling our sledge around the bay, returning 
home to Damien [7 asthe firstof many thousands of bitds arrived at 
their breeding crounds on Avian Island. We spent the Antarcti 
summer among the penguins: then in early March of 1979 we fol 
owed them through the pack ice to the open sea 

lt was with sactness that we beaced north to South Georgia. Hut 
there was joy also, for [ wasexpectine our firstchilcd., Dion was torn 
in Leith Harbor on South Georgia in Apnl 1979. Térome’s first-aid 
traning, common sense, and avery complete medical kit helped us 
through that firstdelivery. The same combination has since seen us 


throuch all meclical cases on bord, none af which has been serious 
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WILLING PARTNER 10 BAS study, 
GO firee-weer-old ercty-headded 
albatross chick on Bird Isfond 
Weighs inet i3 kilograms os Pe: 
ter Prince tales notes. Such mec- 
surements: eto correlate mcd 
size with growth rates. If handled 
at an eorly age, ao young bird will 
spare hiniine from the customary 
defense against encroachment by 
predators; the regurpitation of an 
oily, foulartellinw liquid. Other 
studies found that adults spend as 
lone ce 28 hours aodery po flee. 
searching for food 
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IN SPLENDID (SOLATION, a-htker 
treads ar icy slope below the 
Allordyce Range. Over this rugged 
land British polar explorer Ernest 
Sheckleton mide o erielniv trek 
fo safety at Stromness Bay aster 
tis ship sank near the Antarctic 
Peninsula in 1975 


HE NEXT MOBNING We leave Bird Island with Peter and 
' Mick on board and within a dav have reached Leith 
Harbor. 

“Shall we go to the guano shed first, or the laborato- 
ry? debates Diom. As we round the last headland, 
Leith Harbor's rusted roofs and crumbling jetties appear, increas- 
ing the children’s cagerness to get ashore. Their playground—a 
maze of empty buildings, contents scattered from attic to ground 
floor ancl oul into the lanes—awails them. 

“Come with usto the laboratory?” asks Leiy, The labis situated 
at the other enc of the station, so [I'm not surprised they need com: 
pany. Such eerie loneliness emanates from these derelict buildings, 
and no more so than when the evening licght begins to fail 

“Come on, then,” | reply. “Let's po before it gets dark.” And 
we set off along the lane, content to walk there and back, simply 
taking in each building, remembering and storing each one for 
Lomorrow's vovage of rediscovery. 

Doors swing, creaking in the imperceptible evening breeze: 
butiding interiors are somber, fathomless. Soon the children agree 
that it's time to return to the warmth and security of Damien If. 

“th, there's Jérame,” squeals Diti, reassured by the sight of the 
familiar figure 

“The dandelions are perfect,” declares Jérome, swinging a hag 
of full-leafed green herbage. “What a salad we'll have tonight!” 

Our evening meal is complete: Falkland pepper beef steaks, 
dandelion salad, and freshly baked whole-meal bread, one of our 
favorite South Georgian menus. 

It's almost dark as Criquet comes in from checking the mooring 
lines: “The barograph’s fallen off the bottom of the papor,” he 
anriounces. Overhead, in the fading light, the clouds are beginning 
lo move. "Must be more than 40 knots outside,” Jérame acknow!- 
edges. “It's amazing how sheltered it can be in here until the kata- 
batics begin.” He's referring to severe winds that frequently how! 
down the slones of Antarctic mountains onto the surface of the sen 
Jérome turns to Criquet. “Better double the lines in case it blows 
any harder.” 

That night we talk for hours. Ditt tas fallen asleep, Leiv and 
Dion follow soon after, Outside, a light breath of wind gently 
pushes us against the huge truck tires that line the jetty 05 fenders 
An hour jater, it's gusting 60 knots. Jérdime and Criquct, between 
the musts, manage to tighten the lines 

Three in the morning. The wind's blowing stronger than ever, 
and I awake with astart. Jérfime's already up, sitting at the chart 
lable, mesmerized by the digital readout of the anemometer. “Six- 
ty, eighty, ninety, ninety, forty, ten,” he calls out softly as the wind 
speed figures change every few seconds. The pattern repeats itself, 
Lhe anemometer regularly reaching its maximum of 90 knots. 

"Tt must be blowing over a hundred out there in those gusts,” 
Jéréme savs. | hold on tightly as the next katabatic gust hits us, 
and the boat heels over 70 degrees. A cup rolls off the table. I tuck 
aneéxtra cushion under Dit and return to bed—not tosleep, but to 
lie there and listen to the frenziecl shricks and vibrations 

At breakfast time it's still blowing, but the bowls and cups now 
mch their way across the table rather than roll. No downtown 
strolis in Leith Harbor this morning. The risk of being struck by 
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airborne roofing iron is enough to keep us, reluctantly, at home 
Dion arc Pah realize that iS Ft os a lun out t Ere and dette 
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to fe on paper, tell themselves a story, invent fantastic machines, 
lonk at the world from a cloud, redesign Leith Harbor complete 
With bus service and supermarket. Drawing is their entertamment, 
their equivalent of television. Along with reading, it replaces regu 


lar schooling during these hectic summer months when tome ts the 


scarcest of commodites. 

Lach year the children return to trachtional school lessons at the 
encdoft summer. Being based inthe Falklancs forthe winter months 
means they can follow the bocal ecucation program, organized by 
the Falkland Lelands government, Schooling for young children in 
the remote arcs of the lands is basically the parents’ responsibil 
ity. Acclaly lesson With the Rachie School in stanley, the capital, anc 
itwo-week-long visit from atraveing teacher every Six Weeks pro 


VICE a food standard of education 


MN THE MEANTIME there's alot to learn right here in South 
Georgia. Although the subject matter doesnt figure in ans 
school curriculum. the children are learming. and #0 fir 


that's been more important, more rewarding, and more 
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CERRGOR-STRICKEN fuce of on cle- 
Phat seal pup stares out from a 
mud wallow, Adult seqla create 
the depressions during molting 
senso when Chey rod in the vid 
iets relief from stim terifation 

Propped tn the deep witllows, 
pups face almost certain death 
from sturvation. Named for their 
gire ond the trnk-like protescis 
of the adult male, elephant seals 
ire the largest of the world's pin- 
nipeds. Wales. can reach nearly 
20 feet and weigh four tons 


iat 





A. 


south Georgia, and Antarctica— were for us an unknown wilder 
ness: We equipped ourselves for discovery, blazing trails, felling 
myths, gathering grains of knowledge thal today bear frait—frint 
pistes in the wilderness thal always lead homeward. 

And what do the children think of that? Since they bave grown 
Ld} OT & | wat i il ‘§ i Th rial ural that u |} LOR CerLain cht | rey accep I fe 
aS it Is, «iS “4 || | hile cic, wun juestioningly Home, nt mal LET W here 
we fre, is always warm, unchanging, with two parents who each 
spend 24 hours a day on the job 

Seasoned travelers, the children are no strangers to a crowded 
highway, the noise of a thousand people on a city street, lifeon the 
20th floor of a high mse. But they are far more familiar with South 
Creorga 5 Silent towns, ber beaches crowded with jostling seals, 
vociferous peniuins. They know the ice of the south and the hospi 
tality of Antarchic stations. 

Between the two extremes lte the Falkland Islands, our point of 
departure and return no matter where we sail. Beaver Island, a 
small outpost 150 miles west of Stankty, has become our pivot 
There we manage a-sheep farm, which, with charter fees from 
Damien ff, provides our main income. 

This & the option we offer the children, Jérime's and my pre- 
ferred way of life may not be theirs, Beaver [sland offers an alterna- 
tive, and Qoegen Of retains her identity 

Fornow, though, the wind dropping, and tomorrow should be 
fine. We'll continue on to Grytviken, where we'll meet photogra 
Dher Frans Lanting. There are erght weeks of work ahead —map 
ping and bird censusing that will cover hundreds of miles. We fl 
have our share of bad weather, sleepless nights, engine problems 
The bread won't tise, the children will quarrel, and we'll wish 
CVEryone Weoil ile Ei hea Tit’. 


Nattonal Geographic, March 1¢8¢ 


But there'll also be sunlit days, pronics on the beach, Térome will 
discover another inshore passage between the rocks, with the atis- 
faction of seeing Demien ff safely anchored at the end of the day. 

Next morning the wind had become areguiar breeze, and we mo- 
tored to Grytviken, The small scientific station of 20 s0u/5 has given 
way to a modest military post, with an influx of tourists to South 
Georgia estimated at nearly 0 thousand avear 

Since Captain James Cook first took possession of South Georgia 
in (775, man bas never left the ighand alone. Sealers and whalers 
crowded the waters. and beaches by the hundreds, committing 
monumental errors. of environmental judgement. Fur seals were 
hunted to near extinction in the 19th century, then whales. Bur- 
rowing petrels in inestimable numbers have been eliminated by 
man's introduction of the brown rat, which arrived in Antarctica 
with the sealing shins. 

Wow new ecological balances are being 
are again asabundant as they were in Cook's Wap though its Loo 
early to tell for the whales, and probably too late for the birds. Yet 
man persists in his errors, this time altacking the lower end of the 
food chain — krill, fish, and squid. The question is: What effect will 
this have on South Georgia wildlife? 

We still don’t know. BAS research into the food, feeding, and 
number of seabirds on Bird Island anc elsewhere in South Georgia 
will provide baseline information for future monitoring studies 





We are happy to share in this vital project 

Frans Lanting was al Grytviken walting{or us. We were curious 
as to how he would aclapttoliving on board, butthe question didn't 
hother Frans. 

"So lang as there's a bunk and room for my cameras, I'll be 
OK,” be announced 






ROM GRYTVIEEN we headed southeast, a full comple- 
ment of nine on board—the five of us, Frans, Criquet, 
Pete Prince, and his assistant, Mick Jones 

Our first main work area was in Royal Bay, 35 miles 
a down the coast Pete wanted to spend several days 
the “ne searching for evicence of burrowing petre| colonies, which 
have been depleted by rats. Frans and Criquet decided to spend 
that time in nearby St. Andrews Bay. Here the Heaney Glacier 
gently dwindles to sea level, its streams meandering among 35,000 
king penguins, the largest colony in South Georgia 

Injand, the glacier mses between rock ridges and snowfields, 
enticing the eve skyward up to the crystal-cut peaks of the Allar- 
dvce Range. (ine afternoon (oriquet took his bivauar bag and 
crampons and, witha “see you later,” headed upward. He 
reached the 7,725-footsummitof Nordensk jold Peak the following 
moming after a night on the mountain 

“Great view from up there," he told us on his return. “Pdike to 
give Mount Roots a go too, if conditions hold.” Criquet was far 
more impressed with the beauty of the view than by the fact that 
he'd just completed the first recorded ascent of Nordenskjéld 
Peak, and solo at that. 

Unfortunately and predictably, conditions didn't hold. A cold 
front from the west—a regular feature of the weather heré— 
brought the cloud layer down to a few hundred feet. The winds 


Witaiife Ouest to South Georgi 


KING-Sizk MEAL awaits two South 
Georgio pinta! ducks, whe fred 
on this bull fier seo! oorcess.Mior- 
tality rates for bulls are highest 
following breeding season, as 
wounds sustained wihtile fighting 


for control of harema become in- 


fected. The recovery of the fur seal 
Horuloton, devastated fy hunt 
ing, hie progressed rapidly since 


the 1960s, when seals began bo re 
populote South Georgia oeaches. 





DEVOTION TO DUTY keeps i gtarit 
petre! on its nest os it incubates 
an eee. A mantle of snow left by 
qn overnight ston provides vsel- 
COTE Iris trern. Serena! pPreney cH 
aproblem, however, wher it 
covers material needed for rest 
Comet ict 

hte head aad nck stained with 
blood, a mole giant petrel tales 
df aggressive stinmoe (right) to 


ward off competifors ce Lt foads on 
a fur seal corcass. The normally 
gitet birds cre Anuvwr for abon- 
donning oll decorum while feeding. 
Ornithologist George BE. Wotan 
describes witnessing “nauseating 
retehing noises, loud hissing, 
vicinus bill snapping.” Whalers 
recall seeing the birds gorgirg on 
so much blubber that they were 
Line to fly, 


National Geographic, March 1989 








WITH REGAL [NINFFERENCE, king 
penguind march past Ditton their 
ALY from: the «ea back to fair 
rookery, where they will feed thei 
Viton regureitoted squid and fish, 
“Kin penguins certainly live up 
io their name,” save the author 
“They ore very stately and aloof,” 


Within enemies on lone, wolilta 
Sow Little fear of Murmrvins 


Weck PEE 





turned northerly, gusting 80 knots and more at our anchorage 
in Roval Bas 

Pete ancl Mick were finishing their bird work as the weather 
started to get nasty, “Not much fun counting petrel burrows in the 
rain and force eight wind,” was Pete's conclusion, “The rats cer- 
tainly mace our job easier though—there aren't many burrows left 
to count!” 

This was a pattern we were to find in tussock areas all the way 
along the north coast of South Georgia: W pareve! rats Were DTes- 
ent, the cheerful songhird twittering of the re, the 
pipit, was absent. And because rats depend uy NOE tuscock for food 
and cover, the small burrowing petrels had also been eliminated, 
surviving only in the soil, moss, and rock habitat outside the rat- 
inteshed tussock fringe: 

The next-day, the weather broke. High above the peaks the sun 
was shining, but we saw only a pale disk filtered by what BAS sci- 
entists call mank—a dense mist that effectively obscures coastline 
and hinterland alike 

“We'll leave, anyway, 
Jérome sail “There's no 
problem, using the radar.” 

Cooper Island, our next 
destination, at the south end 
of the main island, the 
Hirst fat-free area on the 
norlh coast, apart from afew 
inaccessible offshore islets, 
We were expecting to see a 








lot of birds and planned 
hive-clay visit 

“Oh no, there're fur seals 
here too,” COMmpPiuNed Let, 
A= aggressive as trained 
ruard dogs, the male fur 
seals are highly territorial 
and defend their few square 
yards of beach with great cde- 
termination. A bull is more 
thatiea match for a cautious 
seven-year-old boy in speed, 
weight, and tooth size. Leiv 
has never taken any chances; 
in fact, it's often quite a job 
im to run the 
gantlet to the relative safety of the tussock grass behind the beach 

But here too seals lurk. Head-high tussock and kneesieep mud 
pools don't make for quick getaways when you're four years old, 
s0.a5 usual t carried Ditito the drier ground above. Leiv struggled 
through, = is eal stick, or“ bodger, ” tin one hand, and with Jéréme 
close by to help him over the difficult stretches. Dion mean 
while ieee abead, brandishing hie bodger with a nine-year 
old's confidence 





to pe Psi 





We had reason to cherish our visit to Cooper Island: [t's classed 
as aspecially protected area,-and visits-are by permit only, Along 
with Bird Island, Annenkoy Island, and the Nufier Peninsula, 


National Geographic, March 1980 


Cooper Island is one of the largest undisturbed tussock areas m 
South Georgia. Greensward covers the lower slopes of its north 
const ina continues carpet, indicating a high density of seabirds, 
particularly the burrowing petrels, Calculating the density foreach 
species of breecing petrel was one of the tasks that was to keep us 
here for five dave 

Pete and Mick were out all day in the tussock, counting the swm- 
her of burrows in a given area, checking on the species of bird in 
each burrow, und repeating the procedure all the way up the hill. 

Eventually the information resulting from the-survey, Un acted 
tion to Pete's extensive unpublished field notes, will form the basis 
of a book on the birds of South Georgia 







"RE HAVING A PICNEC on the beach today!" the 
children proclaimed The weather was superb, one 
of South Georgia's sparkling summer days, perfect 

for traversing the island's mountain ridges, counting 
| burrows in the tussock, or simply tying In the sun on a 
white pebbly beach. A colony of chinstrap penguins jabbered away 
neorby, their racket punctuated by the occasional snort fram a 
eroun of sleepy elephant seals in the tussock behind us. The chil- 
dren were splashing around in the stream, {loating their boats and 
building bridges. 

Apart from the odd blow, the weather bad been very pow, brut 
then the island's north coast, particularly in the Cumberland Bay 
area, ts comparatively clemen! 

“Well” jéraome cnid, “we'll be off tomorrow, round Cane [ie 
appointment and northwest again up the south coast. No guaran: 
tee of good weather there, you know,” he sighed. [ reahzed that 
only too well from past seasons’ experience, The south coast of 
South Georgia, which is exposed to the prevailing westerlies and 
battered by heavy surf, presents a complete contrast to the mild 
north coast 

The south const’s narrow fringe of ice, rock, and the occasional 
tussock knoll rises sharply to 7 ,000-foot peaks. The severity of the 
land awes us each time we pass: Nowhere else do we feel as exposed 
as we do bere, as removed from this world. And even if by chance 
we pass in ideal conditions, with an easterly wind blowing off the 
lund, that feeb of unease persists. 

Thusit wasas we progressed up the coast, our senses concentral 
eon weather changes, sea-state, and depth sounder, for here, par: 
icuwiarh i lie Prius uncharted rocks. 

Our destingahon was Cape Roswat the entrance to King Haakon 
Bay. The weather, though unsettled, remained fair during our 
three-day stay there. The sea too showed none of tts wsuil agitation, 
co we rocked gently at anchor and had only to choose the right spot 
and the right wave when landime in the dinghy 

“To the left there, Frans, you can see Shackleton's cave.” 
Jéréme pointed out a shallow recess in the cliff face as the dinghy 
idled slowly into the small bay, a narrow slice in the cliffs. A steep 
shingle beach lay at its head; Jérome, Criquet, and Frans jumped 
out, hawled the dinghy ashore, anc stood where Sir Ernest Shackle- 
Lon ariel hve ti NTL payors ie | cif nl 7 4 \ rAars aro. after their ATTIAF: 
ing 800-mile vovage from Elephant Island in-a 22-foot lifeboat 

The voyage of that open boat is a superb epic of courage and 


Wildlife Quest te South Georgia 





GETING ACOUAINTED With oon 
fnend, Lev watches over o fur 
seal pun on Bind felaned. “They are 
very ploviul,” notes tie quthur, 
‘hut they do nip, so the children 
cunt pick them top.” 


Pups ore usually born or the 
beaches and suffer high mortality 
in the first weeks following birth, 
often bring coashect by spiles mir 
ing about to defend their territe- 
ries; As the young seals pon 
strength, they move te safer [eect 
tions amid the tussock gross 
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One man hed, and, more than that, they sutterings were borne 


with a stoicism that comes only with superlative leadership. One 
can feel both humbled anc upliftec! on the beach at Cape Rosa 
“When will we be gettine back to Hird Island?” The children 
had been asking this question regularly and with increasing impa 
lience as the weeks went by. Now Christmas wis drawing near 
and our south-coast survey was almost finished. We all agreed that 
wes time fora break. The next day we beaded for Bird land 
Che children were dchchted to be back at the base, Although 
work was in full-swing bere with long hours at the peneuin 


i t ele 





al ta- 
ross, and fur seal colonies. the Bind [sland “aang still found time 


tonlay with the chileren, hristimas cécorations were broveht oul 


Wilditfe Quest to Sowth Geergra 


UNDER A ROMLING SKY hing pert- 
guins omble across cenowfield 
near St. Andrews Bay. Kings 
fovor such hobitet becouse of 

the warmtit produced by sunlight 
reflected from the white surface. 
kings are second in size only to 
emperors. Kings, weigh between 25 
and 20 pounds and stand three 
feet high. On land the waddling 
pat of penguins seems ungainly, 
In the seo they are eroceful acro- 
bots. Reaching speeds of 15 miles 
an four, kings dive os deen on 700 
feet in search of fish arid squad. 


sal 


including a Christmas tree of tussock leaves complete with lights, 
balloons, and noisemakers. Never before had thev had such an 
enjovable Christmas. 

“Diti's fallen asieep in your bed, Callan,” I warned, os the 
festivities continued into the early hours: 

“That's OK; he can't make as bad a mess as that fur-seal pup 
did yesterday!” 

December isa busy time all round: Thousands of seals occupy the 
beach around the base, with as many pups born virtually on the 
front doorstep. Bulls claim the walkways and jetty as thelr terri- 
tory. The hundred-vard walk to the beach becomes an obstacle 
course through a mass of fur seals, Fortunately the stream provides 
anatural pathway, but, even so, it's not an easy task at two in the 
morning to return aboard Donen /7 with three sleepy children, fur 
seals growling at vour heels and lunging toward you in the dark. 

“We'll give you a hand getting back,” Callan offered. Equipped 
with flashlights and bodgers, relying on Callan's familiarity and 
confidence in moving among the seals, we once again made it back 
abourd, after haying removed a pup from the dinghy. 





THERE WERE ONLY THHEE WEEKS left now in which to 

survey the last remaining section of coastline between 
Bird Island and Grytviken, and in particular the aff- 
shore islands in the Bay of Isles. 

“Wind's still very strong outside. Do you think Bird 
Sound will be passable?” Lasked, worried. 

“Well, the only way to find out isto go and look,” Jérame said. 
“The wind should drop soon.” 

Infact Bird Sound was quite manageable, and the strong north- 
westerly wind did indeed decrease from gale to strong breeze as we 
were motoring out. Once in the sound we headed northeast, main- 
sail fully reefed and the furling jib reduced to handkerchief size; 
conditions were ideal foran exciting inshore passage under sail. As 
an overcast sky cleared, the wind turned southwest, Increasing 
considerably in strength. Within minutes we were surfing at ten 
knots as 60-knot musts hit us from astern. 

“Hang on, here comes another!” Being clase inshore, we were 
particularly susceptible to the katabatic wines, gathering momen- 
tum as they Faced down the mountain sides, A wall of spray her- 
alded the approach of each gust, giving timely warning to. the 
helmsman; A spectacular passage even in calm weather, the 
hundred-foot-wide channel between two steep-sided islets—our 
Listial Toute — became a breathtaking roller-coaster ride amid the 
frenzy of air and water, We were all on deck, exhilarated and awed 
by the magnitude of the wind's force. 

“We'll: make the Bay of Isles in record time at thisrate,” Jéeroéme 
said, then added, “if we don't break something first.” 

The Bay of lsies was an exciting area for us to work in: Incontrast 
to most of South Georgia, it has been visited by many naturalist 
over the years. All have come to Albatross Island, to observe the 
magnificent wanderer on its breeding grounds, 

One distinguished naturalist to visit there was Robert Cushman 
Murphy. Under the auspices of the Brooklyn Museum and the 
American Museum of Natural History, Murphy sailed to South 
Georgia in 1912 on a New Bedford sealer, the brig Gory. During 


National Geographic, March 1289 





hie four months there he mace a collection of the flora and fauna 


and took copious notes onall aspects of the linds’ natural histor 

Frans, ready to goashore with camping fear and enough food for 
a week, was to spend several davs on the island, photographing the 
Wandering albatross 

“Give usa callion your portable radio tonight if vou need anv- 
thing, Frans,” Jérome called as Criquet fermed him and fis gear in 
the dinghy. “We'll be inthe bay, within sight most of the time, Sur- 
veying the other islands.’ 

Frans erected his tentin a hollow below 4@ tussock midge (hal was 
dotted with wanderers. The birds were wst beginning courtship 
Che iT PTEbct ful PeStiires ane ball cheku ye. et ks outetretcn cl aril 
wings fully spreud, can never ful lo Captivate Lie observer. Une 
bird, solitary on its nest of mud anc tussock stems, was all white, 
with only a few black feathers in its wines. From its large body size 
and billand snowy plumage it was evidently.a male, possibly more 
than 40 yenrs old 

Pete returned aboard, jubilant after 4 saunter around, He'd 
found a colony. of blue petrels, the first of this species recorded! on 
Albatras [élancl And ite WeTe con! ident of finding mone Colonies 
ns we set off to survev the other istanels 

‘Look,” Croquet said, “we can get in bere through the kelp.” 
We were in the dinghy, searching for a suitable landing ace on 


sicrunt th Leeorrtia Opposite A batross 


Wildlife Quest to South Greergia 
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lore than bones 
were disturbed 

ge when relic hunt- 
ers dug up Slack Farm in 
western Kentucky in late 
1987, unearthing Indian 
grave goods like this 500- 
year-old human effigy 
pipe —reportedly bought 


by a collector for $4,500. SN ae ee 
Sat age ae a 








Shawnee-Delaware 
Indian Robert Thomas, 
who protests grave rob- 
bing, raises an offering 

of tobacco over the 
plundered burials. The 
incident spotlights a 
controversial question... 
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Photographs by STEVE WALI 


HE CHIME SCENE—& 
field in western Ken- 
tucky—looked for all 
the world as if a low 
Hyving -ouacdron of 





bombers hae just swooped over 
ona Practice run. More than 
450 small craters, each eclged by 
a mound of raw earth, pocked 
the surface of the unplanted 
hicld. But no ar raid caused this 
destruction. It was the work of 

. fut how te refer to thems 
Some call them relic collectors 
pothunters, treasure seekers, 
even “ purd-archaeniogists.” 
Others, less foraving, tastizate 
them a5 looters, desecrators, 
even commercial grave robbers 

By whatever designation — 
anid for whatever motives—the 
ten men whe dug into this field 
in late L98T disturbed more than 
bom and Indian retics. They 
npped out acd cromplerl an ir 
replaceable page of our commen 
heritage —and raised in high 
rele! the growing controversy 
over the looting, sale, and exhi 
bition of Native American ré 
rin and prave eos. The 
incident has prodded the nation 
to ask iteelf the emotionally 
charged question: “Who owns 
eur past?” 

Whiles Hart, retired detective 
cereeant of the Kentucky State 
Police, réecalis 

‘We got a report that some 
relic hunters were looting an old 
Indian burial ground ona farm 
in Union County. Headquarters 
ent me oul to check, since am 
discovery of human remains has 
to be filed with the state 
“Now, surtace collecting 
a popular hobby in this ares. A 
lot of folks have relics or arrow 
heats. People dig “em up in 
their gardens and plow ‘em up 
in their fielcts. [wenty years ago 


Lused to pick up arrowheads 
myscl{— with permission—oul 
of that same field. Before Mrs 
Slack died and the farm was 
sold, she talked to me about the 
history of the property. I'm still 
interested in Indian culture, 
but now | carve copies of peare 
pipes instead of looking for 

real ones,” 

When Sergeant Hart drove 
OuLtoO invesigate, (wo mer 
came to talk with him at the 
farm gate but refused to let hirn 
on the site. Returning with a 
search warrant, he found that a 
water tank had been rigged with 
a hose for softening the drought 
parthed earth Countless small 
probe holes punctured the 
brown topsail of the 40 acres 
overlooking the Ohio River near 
Uniontown, Kentucky 

“The men had told me ther 
weren Lany human bones; it 
WHS B PPenisioric campsite, not 
i burial ground; they had rights 
to dig, and T had no business 
there since it wat private land 
But looking at all those craters, 
we'l| Lknew amateurs don't 
destroy whole sites like that 
Diese people were literally min- 
ine the place. It had everv-sign 
ofa commercial operation.” 

Sergeant Hart did find bones 
—tlearly hiumean—sirewn 
among the craters. “There were 


whores, leg bones, finger bomes, 


human teeth everywhere, We 
Gol a cense and desist orcer 
until we could figure out which 
laws had been broken.” 

The mén bed pated Ue lare- 
owner $10,000 to lense ching 
rights between the fall harvest 
an snring planting Phe ben 
were charged by the state of 
Rentucky with “desecration of 
A VeEneraied oDyect " —# statute 


ADDU tO crimes ringing train 


Leasing digging rights on Slack Farm, ten men spent two months 
cratering this field for Indian artifacts before being stopped and 
charged with “desecration of a venerated object.” Kentucky, unlike 


mony other states, prohibits the unauthorized digging of any proves. 
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toppling lombstones on Hallow 
cinto Ku Alias Alan cross burn- 
ira Lmistemesanor that was 
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and as much 46 @ year in 
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Investigating the crime scene 


for three months tn exrty 
[S88 orchacologists and 
volunteers meticulously 
Sifted mounds of carth (above 
left) aeound more than 450 
holes dug by the looters. The 
heed purpose: te cote 
evidence for the state's crimina! 
and civil cases ond to glean 
what archaeological data could 
be had from the debris 
Few artifacts were found 
mid what the looters had cast 


tsite—mostly pottery sherds 


and shattered bones. A bear 
pelvis (left) shows a hole fram 
diggers probe. Human jaw- 
DOES. OTL beet: (obave) were 
among the remutins of ot least 
650) of the graves disturbed 
Anabpsis of the remains will 
show much about the people's 
det and health. After study at 
the University of Kentucky and 
the state medical evoriner's 
office, the hones were given to 
Wattve Americans for cerento- 
nial reburial 








Guardion of Indion interests, Chico Duloc camped out in a TV-equipped 
tepee at Slack Farm to turn away unauthorized sightseers. A loosely organized 
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Because of the scale of the 
Slack Farm operation mand 
the diggers’ brazen cisregard 
for human sensibilities, we'n 
hoping thit case will spur a 
national burial preservation 
act,” concludes Dr. Wolf 

Pleading not guilty, the ten 
defendants are backed nh anh Li 
uential lobby of relic collectors 
whee SEF OA he meshed hobby tan 
oroftitabie hasiness) threatened 
by proposed laws and new lega 
precedents. Art Gerber, oreantz- 
er of an annual Indian reli 
how in Kentucky, arzues in 
their defense: “These guys-an 
being made the scapegoats for 
what others have cone for years 
Lf tt Weren't for collectors, o lot 
of this staff would be totally 
lost— plowed into pieces by farm 
Bre, Washed nway by thoes 
paved over-for parking lots and 
hi iret Lie picks We collectors 
Sef OUPSEIVES 25 S4VINg istory, 
not destroying it.’ 

Chervl Ann Alunson, senior 
archaeologist at Indiana Univer- 
sity s (slenn A. Black Laborato 

Of ATCIAehogy, COLES 
*“Tt's one thing for a collector ti 


nick Up points ina feld; its 


What's been taken of how it rt 


BToUnd, Everything bas been 
wrambtec. hes trek es cme 

the prime Mississinpian sites o| 
the Ohio River Vallev from the 
time of European contact. Now 
much of what we could have 
knowin host forever.” 
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Can a landowner give or sel 
And who should have a say in 












other incidents across the ma- 
tion may lead to new legixlation 
in many states—perhaps even 
a federal law—to safeguard 






























of their national legacy? 
Among Gite few totact ort 
facts recovered by archaeolo- 
gists ai Slock Parc, two 
boriot pots (abowe) show the 
chunracteristic shatpe cond har 
dies of the Cahorn-Welborn 
culture. Also overlooked by 
the looters wias-a Jragmant of 
a tiny pot (below), perhaps 
mide by a child while the 
mother wes firing hirer 
bowls and pots; in a haurt- 
thely foomin teach, Hee child's 
eonturies-old fingerprint can 
still be seen inside the bowl 
Whattever clee maty hire 
heen pirated away from the 
stte will be oll bot waeless for 
orchoatology. Even if an arti- 
foctends up on a dealer's toble 
or in a private collection—like 


iy Rae es 
this red catlinite pipe (above), 
Uflevedivy from Slack Farn 
—tr wil femoin forever out of 
contest, ao displaced piece 
of the puzzle of our cultural 
hanritayre. 
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nature of ancent humen occy- 
pation here—and possibly led 
the looters of 1987 to the site 

“This wasno temporary 
camp without burials, as the 
looters claimed,” notes (Chery 
Anon Munson, one of the archne- 
ologists directing last spring's 
investigation. “I\, was a major 
Village that flourished from 
about A.D. 1450 to 1650. Its 
people belonged to the Caburn- 
Welborn phase of the late Mis- 
si ptHian period — an important 
protohistoric era spanning the 
timé of first contact with Burg 
peas. Pre-Mississippian settle 
ments here include a much alder 
Woodland phase—we call it 
Crab Orcharc—that dates back 
to abet the time of Christ.” 

At the height of the Missisain- 
nin period (Ab. GOO to 1400) 
lowns ond villages, with flat- 
topped mounds serving as foun 
dations for mobles’ dwellings 
or lemples, covertd much of 





eastern North Amence. Archac- 
ologists characterize the culture 
of thre MMSSissip pian pepe as 
one based on the cultivation 
af corn, Hence the location in 
rich river bottomlands of its 
greatest settlements: Cahokia 
Mounds in Illinois, near East St 
Louis; Ange! Mounds, near Ev- 
ansville, Indinna, just 22 miles 
upriver from Slack Farm; and 
Moundville, near Tuscaloosa: 
Atabacamna 

The Slack Farm site likely 
drew importance from the con- 
Quience of two great rivers —the 
Ohio and the Wabash. In the 
late Mississinnian, say A. 
1500, it would have presented a 
acon of closely packed rectan- 
Tular houses of wattle-und-cauhb 
construction, with peaked 
thatch roofs to handle the mic- 
Wester Cains, extensive COr- 
felds on alluvial bottomlands; 
and perhaps 709 to 500 people 

When they died, they were 





Marching against desecration of burials and the buying and 
aelling of grave gods, Indians and non-Indians jotn for a dem- 
enstrition outside ao hotel holding an annuwol Indian relic show 
in Owensboro, Kentucky, Within the hotel's exhibition hall 
(facing page), dealers offer buyers the scattered remains of 
more thon 20,000 years of North American history. 

Once almost universally viewed as an innocent hobby, relic 
collecting has come under increasing criticism os profit-driven 
dealers spur pothunters to ever greater depredations. 

Qne controversial solution: og national law limiting commer- 


cial trade of such artifacts. 


a6 





burterd in cemetenes near their 
houses and granaries, with 
Frave goods perhaps to assist 
theo: in the apirth world 

By clawing on data from other 
contemporary sites as well as 
aniwlogies from the ways of the 
Choctaw, Creek, Shawnee, and 
other historical tribes, one can 
visuMlize many vignettes of Mis- 
dissin nia life: Men in river 
clearings burning great logs 
felled with stone axes, then hol- 
lowing them with adzes to make 
dugout canoes: others along the 
shore fishing with weighted 
nets: small hunting groups in 
the forested higher terrain away 
from the river, hunting white- 
tilled deer; children shaping 
piay pots while ther mothers 
built real ones; dogs yapping 
ene | avorting: meh ariel Women 
making flint tools, weaving, 
repairing houses, carving stone 
pines. And pervading the an- 
cient setthement at Slack Farm 
as thoroughly as the acnd 
woodsmoke trom the cooking 
fires, 2 deeply rooted belief sys- 
tem links the yisihle world to a 
supernatural universe 


HAT BELIEF SYSTEM 
still persists in the per- 
son of Native Amencan 
activists who arrived on 
the scene in Union County after 
they heard about the Slack Farm 
looting. (hutragerl at the desecra- 
bon, they visited the site with 
Kentucky authorities and later 
Claimed the skeletal remains 
unter & “friend of the deceased” 
provision of state law 

Their claim was recognized 
by David Wolf of the state nved- 
ical examiner s office —who 
played a crucial role in bringing 
the criminal case to prosecution. 
He agreed! to pve the Indian 
activists the bones for ceremon- 
tal reburial after criminal evi- 


dence had been cathered und 


the scientific analysis had 
been completed 
Among the factions of the 
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Spurred by the Slock Form case, Kentuciey's legislature passed 
ah upgrading desecration of a burial site from a misde- 
monnor to o felony. Wipe Indian supporters and state levisla- 
tee choompion Senator fon Hall look on, Governor Wallace 
Witkhinisan signs the bifl into low, Onetime “aerface hunter” Ed 
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first.of three consignments of 
bones was reburied— without 
fanfare —hby Chiefs Leon Shen- 
andoah and Vincent Johnsen 
of the Six Nations Iroquois 
(onfederacy.* 

A large cloud, sliding provi- 
dentially across the otherwise 
clearsky, cave welcome relief 
from the hot afternoon sun a 
Chief Shenandoah put the carel- 
board boxes containing the re- 
mains of 114 Ancent Ones into 
holes the archaeologists had left 
for that purpose. Ln his native 
Onondaga language, he intoned 
a series of prayers, 

Later he explained: "I was 
talking to the disturbed spirits 
They can't reat until their bones 
are completely dust. [ asked 
them net to harm ws. 0 told them 
We are putting them back so 
they can start their journey to 
the otherworld again. And | 
praved that they would forget 
all this ever happened sand mot 
litke vergence on those who 
dug them up.” 

Al the end of the pravers the 
dirt that the original diggers had 
tossed asile so carelessly and 
that the archaeologists had so 
meticulously sifted was shoveled 
back to cover the boxes in their 
new common erave, well be- 
neath the plow zone. Smoothing 
the mound, Chief Shenandoah 
set a highted lantern besicle it, 

"To light their- wav to elerni- 
¥, tie Satel. 


N OWENSBORG, Kentucky, 
tables groaning under the 
Wwoeht of tens of thou- 
sands of Indian artifacts 
stretch away throwgch-a vast 
ballroom lit by chandeliers, 
Billed as “The Indian Relic 
Show of Relic Shows,” this an- 
nual event if enough to give ter- 
minal depression to anyone who 
knew the childhood miracle of 
finding ain arrowpoint in the 
backyard. 

Hox after box ts filled 
with poimts— you can get the 
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CoOmmanest grrowheads for 40 


cents to a few dollars; a finely pre: 


served Paleo-Indian spearpaini 
brings 3500 or more, A plas 
case displays exquisite banner- 
stones— the stone weights used 
with atlatls, the spear-thrower 
commen before the bow and ar- 
row came into vogue some 1,200 
years age. At one table 2 couple 
examine a shell pendant, a gor- 
gel dangling from a necklace of 
Ane shell bears: $1,200. “T's 
rot the weeping-eve motif of the 
Southern Cult,” urpes the seller. 

While most pieces bear no 
label other than price, some 
have litth museum-style 1D 
tags: VYankeetown, A.D, 1200" 

“Hopewell, 200 8.c.- 
AG. 200." 

“You won't fincl much of 
the really goed stuff out in the 
open,” one vendor confides: 
“That's kept in vaults. Vou 
gotta be serious before they'll 
show it to vou. And watch out 
for fakes. Even the experts 
get fooled." 

“Did you dig this piece your- 
self?” wou ask the dealers 

Most shake their heals. 
“Waw, fot iat an estate sale.” 

“Hought it from a guy,” 

“Where sit from?" vou ask. 

“Well, this guy said he got it 
down in Georgia” OF OO klaho- 
ma. (ir bought it from an old 
lacy in Chie. 

Get too specific with your 
uesions, And you met A pecved 
stare, [t's ike asking people de 
tails of their taxes 

“Anything from Slack Farm 
here?” That one brings either a 
blank look ora puffaw. Every- 
one at the show knows about the 
recent hoopla. Many items 
might be from the stte—but 
there’s not a whit of legal proof 
that any of them are. 

Photographer steve Wall 
managed to track down one 
niece allegedly from the Slack 

"The author wrote about the Tew: 
quais Confederacy in the September 
[987 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHEC 








Cherished by kin 
—then and now 






Simple possessions are 

& placed in a grove by loving 
 Pelotives in this ortist’s 
re-crection of a Caborn-Welborn 
burial—set amid thatched 
mwitttie-and-douh houses aver- 
looking the Ohio River. These 
goods, perhaps meant to ac- 
compouny the deceased in the 
aftertife, would centuries later 
lure pothunters to desecrate 
such. gruVves. 

Seattered bones from the 
Stack Form site, bored in 
accordance with stete law after 

ition by physical an- 
iopinkdgtate: receive a make- 
shift but reverent ceremonial 
reburial (right) by Chief Leon 
Shenandoah of the Six Nations 
froguois Confederacy. 
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Farm dig: a four-inch carved 
limestone pipe (page 385), The 
collector knows of only two oth- 
ers, one also gaid to be from the 
farm and the other from afew 
miles away. The man who 
claimed he'd bought it—for 
$4. S00— said he had confirma- 
tion of rts origin from the seller 
(ther rare pieces have gone for 
hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Most diggers, though, 
would tell you they're lucky to 
make the equivalent of miti- 
min ware for their hours of 
shoveling in the hot sun. 

“For the vast majority let's the 
sport and adventure of it, not 
the financial gain," says Art 
Gerber, whose show fone of 


scores held throughout the coun- 


try éach year. Yet some deal- 
ers—including Gerber himself — 
have collections in their vaults 
that would make a museum 
curator cry with frustration. 
Most of these pieces are what 
archaeologists call “witheut 
provenance —ne recut of Lhe 
phveical context from which 
they were dug. Hence, they are 
nearly usebess for the interpreta- 
tion of histery, Literally, pieces 
lifted from the puzzle of cur 
commen past, never to be fitted. 


ATCH OUT for cop- 
perheads!" warmed 
Eid Hastings as he 
led the way up the 
hillock behind Slack Farm. Ed 
has been romming these blutis 
and terraces above the lewer 
Ohio for: more than halfa centu- 
rv. He was. “surface hunter,” 
making his finds on the ground, 
not under it. In recent years e's 
given up even that, becoming 
purely a mapper of Indian ceme- 
teries and sites. “I've recorded 
more than 250 sites, some larg- 
er, sotee smaller than this one, 
all within a hundred miles of 
here. I guess there must be twice 
that many. Every so often some- 
one will come across an ald 
Paleo- Indian point out here 
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$keleton of a mastodon. But 


The battle to 
Save our past 


dropped by a hunter maybe 
10,000 veart ago, Some of these 
ancient settlements are layered 
like wedding cakes, going down 
maybe a dozen feet. 

“When those diggers chug 
here, they mined up all the lay- 
ers and tossed the bones aritund 
hke s0 much sewer pipe: No 
respect for the dead. I've found 
quite a few bones, too, in my 
time. Once T found the whole 


r 


Whenever l found human bones, 
1 reburied them with a prayer. 
Maybe it's because I've gota 
drop of Apache blood That 
was the only time Ddug—to 

put ‘em back. 

“The diggers say they weren't 
digging for bones, just pots. 

But look at all these probe holes 
among the craters—thousands 
of ‘em. You don't make those 
looking for pots at random. 
You'd never find much that 
way. You make all those probes 
because you're looking for the 
soft feel of bones. Lf you find 
bones, chances are you're going 
to find grave goods too. That's 
where the money ts. The only 
bones they usually take are the 
whole skulls—peonle buy ‘em as 
candle holders. 

“But [don’t see these guys 2 
monsters, like some people do,” 
Hastings continued. “TL know 
the lure. [ stopped even surface 
huntin'’ because | came to real- 
ine it Was wrong to bake this 
etuff for yourself. This is every: 
boy's history, net just yours or 
mine It shouldn't be for person- 
al profit. I'm not tellin’ others 
to stop surface huntin’ or coi- 
lectin’. But I do say this: 

"Don't dig—vow destroy his- 
tory when you do. And don't 
buy the stuff either, [f every- 
body stopped buyin’, these guys 
would doa lot less destruction 
Me, | still hunt for sites but 
only with my eves. Those bones 
down there —they're everyone's 
ancestors. [say let ‘em rest 
in peace!” 0 





tharqughly sucked the preat 
mortuary mound that dominat- 
el the Spiro site in southeastern 
(klahorn. 

tn New Mexico virtually 
every site. of the Mimbres— 

a people af the Mogotlon 
culture —has been wrecked by 
lonierssecking their delicately 
painted black-on-white howls. 
ln North Carolina the strata of 
7,000 wears of [man Occup 
tion He in a jumble, destroyer! in 
Amuittier of days by seckers of 
few “collectible” stone spear: 
points and scrapers, 

As an archaeologist J deplore 
he oneeing clestruction, for tiv 
neoleceion literally cepends on 
the excavation of by situ miteri: 
remains of the past on Une 
precise place where they were 
elt bw those eho mack! aed uel 
them. The oriifaet out of context 
is. for the most part, of ns little 
ie 2s the treached plank of o 
wrecked ship. 

[ became acollector at thee dpe 
of 15. In fact, the firing of 
everal spearheots ina plowed 
south Carolina Geld played a 
mike puirt inns lake chesire 
tn become iin are hee legrst, 

Theckmed tyuite matural that 
my surface collecting evalverl 
inte sporadh¢ digging at bocal 
mone sites. It ts ewey, looking 
back, to wee the clestructhon thal 
this wrought. At the tino, how- 
ever, [ was sincerely interested 
in the “persin behind the arti- 
fact” are fell strong poriche ate eur 
local prehistoric sites. [ny ack 
tion, South Carolina then had 
no professional archacolegiata, 
When they finally did come on 
the scene, | freely chore both 
my Collection and my somew lial 
sintichy records I continue ta 
beheve that such cooporn- 
tion hetween scientists ood bay- 
persons Can Save an erormous 
Amount of time and duplication 
of effort. 

Nloney entered! tire collecting 
picture when, ina world of 
increasing domand and limit 
supply, dealers beean to ass 
prices to the priceless, anc] the 


nuirket crew to depend on more 
and more dizzirg for salable ob- 
pects Artifacts too often became 
the pawn tn business @aries, 
thor as investments or at leh 
tive tax deductions. With that 
the image ood the inmocrnece af 
collecting were severely Compre 
mitt, 1S in the Slack Farm 

case. In the ongoing compet 
tion, archaeologists face in, up 
hill batile even to save whatis 
in the ground for fature gener 
ations. Inimy opinion, ifthe 
uncheckerd louting continues 





Mee, ged he eee 
Ts f. PTL 


to inereaer, there will be tio 
archaeology tock by the burn 
of the century! 

But don’t archaeologists 
themsaelwes des! roy Tie ancient 
evidence a¢ they excavate? Of 
course, but there are ew cliffer- 
ences: Archoamologists are first 
und foremost ant hropelogists, 
trained in the methorls necessary 
to iaterpret the relatinaistips 
won Lhe buried remnants of 
the past ane obligated to publish 
their findings. Moreover, the 
irifacts foun by archaeologists 
a8 a hub) aypin mses or 
other public repostories, avail- 
able to all 

The issue of Hie reburial of 
human remains underscored by 
the Slinck Farm epitoce te tn o 
clifferent category of Concern, 
Many Native Americans eplore 
any disturbance of the grave 


sites of anchent Americans, 
demanding that anchucologists 
“respect our dead.” This reac- 
tion shoulel not be surprising: 
The nemains of liners of 
Lhousanids of North American 
Todi. aed their cistantances- 
tors lie in museums around the 
nition, Until recently many 
liiwes pe riinent to the exhumna- 
tion of human bones applied 
only to whites. 

Atcharoligists counter with 
their own need to study human 
remains in order to reconstruct 
Incient diet md patterns of cts 
cast, Fortunately, important 
compromises are bein reached 

In May 1086 the executive 
committee of the Sociely for 
American Archacnlogy— the 
principal professional organ- 
benther) for mnthirepanlegricad 
archaeologisis — recogniser! 
“both scientific ard traditional 
Interest in human remains,” avd 
that "huni aheeletil materia 
retest it il) tines Ie treated with 
dignity and respoct.” 

Vieanwhile, Immediate prac 
tical solotions on the use, the 
treaties, atiel, tndecd, the very 
ownership of the quist ate ely 
Sve. Antvgitities liws are Variie 
an] conflicting; enforcement ts 
comtly moe time-consuming 
New and effective legislation 
against lootine is difficult ty 
enack, With the “right to collect” 
asthe point of contention. 

The best answer would! seen 
to He in pathlic eciuncatian, ao this 
people can know of iar rich ent 
lective past moc the threats to 
it. Decisions and compromises 
affecting both Une past ane) the 
rght= and concerns of all parties 
mieht then be eoster to effect. 
This may lake more titne than 
we have. The tangible roots of 
cuir pvest may socin Vanish and 
join the shameful foster of all 
tee we heave destroved on eurth. | 


a 























Death comes quickly for 
victims of the trap-jaw 
ant, one of nature's most 
remarkable predators. 
A sudden, piercing blow 
from giant mandibles 
often signals the end of 
battle. In the Costa Rican 
rain forest an Acantiog- 
natfus ant only a tenth of 
an inch long defends her 
nest against a pseudo- 
scorpion. Probing with 
her antennae, the ant 
stabs at the enemy with 
her oversize jaws, driving 
it from a hollow twig 
Had the intruder been 
a springtail, the trap-jaw 
ant’s only prey, it would 
have been killecl for 
hunery nest mates. An 
ant larva wraps around 
just such a feast. Acen- 
thornathus ranks among 
the most unusual of sey- 
eral hundred species of 
trap-jaw ants. 


ARTICLE AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


MLARK W. MOFFETI! 
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FIRE ANT 


ATCHING a colony move 
loo new nest one day, | 
caw fon tint choose mot to 
use her lethal jaws. Sur- 
prised by a larger Leptomenyi 
ant, part of a looming column 
iwiressive foragers, the trap 
jaw worker quickly dropped the 
larva in her care and smeared 
droplets af venom across the 
enemy's face. The dark ant re 
coiled (below) and tried franti- 
cally to clean herself, The 
worker escaped with the larva 
The same jaws that can pierce 
the chitinous armor of most 
encmres can also gently crarile 


wtt-skinned ant vound hike this 


pupadtop nghti, Translucent 
ams” will become mancibles 

Most ants have simple. mandir 
blesowith limited mobility 
idiagram, lett). Those of 
Acintharnatini, cCompiete with 
trizeer hairs and teeth, are able 
to snap together from roughly 
[S80 degrees apart. [hey can oso 
be swune back even weeler to re- 
Heal smaller outrrowths similar 
to the jaws of most ¢ sits 
With these a trap-jaw worker 
can Lt aso! tari forelel le 
neghtioranege. When doing 50, 
the long jaws flail vselessly. 

For Acantioenoathus the short 


jaws also make quick work of 


Vahional Geographic, March 1080 





‘he wing springtails (bottom 
right) so they can be licked 
clean of bocly juices, a task al 
ants mist perform sioce thes 
can swallow only lounis. The 
ont on the right, having snared 
Laprningiil, presents if i 
mother An! 

Peeing i much lierder for 
Mvenoferas, another trap-jaw 


amt Dove sturcherct. This ant, lack 


ims short jaws, must wall 

fre c noe to tei fo cl weEth li r 
lon? paws, then move lorward to 
cat, back arain to tear, and up 


wesin, Lhe cual mws of Acon 


thoermatews cot throuch such 


complications 
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FROM LHI 


PRESIDENT 


“What would you trade for 
THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


FOPLE HAVE ALWAYS found 1 diffioull to part 
with NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS, Consider Dy 


Lew Begley of Mesquite, Texas. Since he be 





fan saving the magazine tn 1SS2. the retired 
physician—who has copies stored in every room of 
his house and three other buildings— has collected 
400 Oe 

Dr. Begley was among a group of collectors who 
stopped by 
quarters 


teadc- 
Alsen 


Edwin €. 


So pert 
recently, 
present was Dr 
Buxbaum of Wilmington, 
Delaware, whose Colrior’s 
Gade fo fhe Natrona! Gro- 
rrapiic Megacine iS in Its 
third edition, A ftnend to 
bath my father‘and grandfa- 
ther, Dr, Ruxhawum is known 
as the dean of G:bogRaAPuit 
collectors 

These individuals are 
among hunireds of ooled 
tors who share a passion for 
OUT Magazine, Belonging to 
no association of boreal net- 
work, they trade news on the 
whereabouts of rare sues 
cuch as the flag number of 
Oetober 1917, with ite br) 
color drawings of the worid & 
Hace, oF Lhe Mushroom swe 
of May 1920, treasured 
botanists for it detailed 
paintings of fune 

The 


Course, 


rarer. an 
the more Valuable; 
the hardest to find are those before 1910, Collecbors 
almost never see these at auctions or estate sales 
hes rely Upon Contacts aith rare-book dealers. No 
serious Collector js satished wntil he has original 
copies of every issue since 1888 

Many do not stop there. They seck out Societs 
books, maps, mews and school bulletins, calendars, 
and advertising brochures. They search for mem- 
bership certificates, postcards, receipts from paid 
Cues 
picnic held on May 4, 1895 





FEVWE. of . LLiCT = fF il he | a J i 


One collector hoe an invitation to a Society 





“Nola week goes by when idon't find something 
we never heard of before,” Dr 
"Ane I've been collecting since 1930." 

Every collector has his favorites. For Dr. Michael 
NS. Ruberstein of Charlottesville, Virgmnia, it's-an 
Explorer [7 bookmark sizned by the two 
aviators who took the balloon to a record height 


Buxbaim sant 


Arm 


= 
my i i § 


(95 feetin 1935. The bookmarsé, offered free 
to Seactety mamthers in |] 94h, 
f= an octual piece of the 
hil licen 


The earliest 
tell tne 


issues, they 
have become rather 
expensive. A well-preserved 
copy of October 1888 (Vol- 
uitte Simmiver |= (dine) 
might be worth = 10,000 


our volumes priceless, not as 


Line. 


awavs conmidercel 


? 


al 


collector's items but a5 eve 
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wiinesses lO aur Times: 


Through their pages we can 
shillexperence the great G17: 
LSHS, head: 


a i L if 
0) es oa 


far of 


hunters of the Philippines m 
(012, or sorrow at the face of 
Loi, 
An) Vers from bow Wwe Will 
be able to look back-at the 


event= of our own time and 


statwing Aritienia in 


recall the feeling of life as we 
liver it 
Someone who clearky un 
ferstands this ls Sister Rita 
Schodzinski of Qur Lady of 
the Pillar Elementary School 
{ MPperaune Ona SOs TINE 


WESereT 


budget, the 75-year-old librarian had recentiv come 


nm St. Lou 
within 41x issues of completing o set of (sEO- 
GRAPHICS back to 1947. Hearing of her project, a 
Student's aunt eent her the missing tsues front New 


York. This collection, Sister Rita savs 


= 


ural | Te il 
treasure of research for students in her achool for 
vears to Come 

hy hats off to vou, Sister Rita, and to all the 
other collectors of our Society's work whoremind us 


of aur place in livitie histor 
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Mission to Mars 
The 0.8. neects the challenge ofa. Mars mission 
(November 1988) bo refocus national interest as 
the Apollo missions and space shuttle program 
have done. The Soviets have left us far behind in 
space-station and heavy-lift technology by hav- 
ing a focused program with clearly defined goals. 
Tsugeest we establish a National Space Explora- 
lion Fund to provide stable financial support, by 
having Ameritans check a s¢parate line on their 
income tax forms for contributions going directly 
to NASA. 

MARTIN L, Howarn, JR. 

irmo, South Carolina 


Why do we have to wait until Inte in-the century 
for a long-dreamer-of camaradene between us 
and our Soviet ¢pace allies? Why not put together 
a program now to test such compatibilitres in our 
own shuttle program. 

THomas G, Fux 

Wonder Coke, (linots 


Teall the expenditure of at least 100 billion dollars 
tolet four people stroll around an Mars criminal. 
Wouldn't it show more decency to spend the 
funds to save our dying planet, rather than on 
searching for questionable proofs of life on an wn- 
inhabttable and dead planet? 

ALBERT M. KLEIN 

Amilerdam, Netherlands 


If the scientific community needs something to 
do with itetime, redirectit into finding a new en- 
Prey source, creating better mass-transportation 
systems, and solving the housing problem right 
here on earth, 
RIcHARD L. McPHERSON 
Hazeliurs!, Wisconsin 


Poor Jonathan Swift must be spinning in his 
erave. “Mission to Miars” has put Gulliver's 
Trovelsin the shade, Michael Collins'sstatement 
about the technologically risky attempt to recycle 
stlicl waste recalls Gulliver's travels to the Acad- 
emy of Lagado, where he met a project leader 
deep in solving that verv problem. The academy 
was inhabited by visionaries absorbed in proj- 
ects that hada total disregard forreality. Among 
the departures from reality in the Mare article 
were the colonizing of a planet far more hostile 
than our own Ellesmere Island, Tierra del Fue- 
zo, or the (robi desert, places that are not now 


besieged by colonists, anc) the relieving of bere- 
dom of the space traveters by transmitting earth- 
generated television programs. 

ROBERT 5. HALEY 

Corson City, Nevada 


Lam puzzled by the reference to the long-term 
paychological effects of isolation and sensory de- 
privation that a Mars mission would entail. Hav- 
ing served aboard Navy nuclear submarines 
performing deterrent patrols, 1 know full well 
these effects. So does the Navy. Many times | 
would have willingly traded the relative comfort 
and spacious arca of a fleet ballistic sub for a 
Mars probe; it would certainly have windows, 
giving asense of travel as one watched the stellar 
hackground day by day. 

M: C. MILLER 

Chitton, lows 


Boy, arc we an impatient race. Instead of trying 
todo this spectacular Mars mission, it would be 
better to do the foundation-building missions, 
such 2s the lunar outpost, first 

Howe Las MAX 

/ssaquaAé, Washington 


Collins speculates that “some wastes [would] go 
overboard, to mvstity intergalactic travelers . 
centuries later-” T found the garbage shown in 
the Himalaya article appalling, not mystifying. 
A century ago Mount Everest must have seemed 
as expansive and unconquerable as Mare seems 
today. Apparently, however, we will take no 
More care in preserving the purity of outer space 
than we did with our highest mountain. 

ALISON WATTS 

Sanita Monica, California 


The Himalaya 
Congratulations on your impressive November 
issue embracing Everest and its satellites, in par- 
ticular the superlative mountain photography 
epitomized on page 421. Some mention should 
have been made, however, of the magnificent 
Kanchenjunga massif clearly seen in the back- 
ground some &0 miles away, the world's third 
highest peak, 

NEVILLE KELLER 

Si. Aas on Seq, Loaeashtre 


In vour fine articles onthe Himalaya, | lost count 
of how many times vou complain about the terri- 
ble results of deforestation. But nowhere do vou 
suggest a solution. How about a surcharge on all 
those trekkers to start a reforestation program, 
Jira] STEPANTAR 
Gover, Delaware 
There are good reasons to promote reforestation, 
but I regret the false implications on page 433 
Promoting retentiem of virmin forests seems 
Inappropriate for resource-poor areas. Better 
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Go on, we can take jt, What's more, we can give as good aa we recive 





Enter the Mazda Photo Contest, where winning photos each earn US53,000. 


LS$3,000 awaits the 15 first-price winners of this years Maza Photo Contest, together with publication of their 
photos in Mazde’s 1990 Calendar, Forty-five seoond-prizs winners Will also receive USS500, 
To enter, just read the rules at bottem, and aend us a phote of you and your loved anes “Having Fun With A Leeds 
Cars And Trucks.” And rake its goed one, Because if we're knocked out by your photo, you take hotme Che perv, 


Maria Pitan Linnie 
Foo), Barn 83. Aevnibashi Peet Offre 


APPLICATION RULES 


| This contest. epemaared by Maria Motor Tsk ie, Jaq 
fase Weblicw gl .-! fees Ll Fu r i A be A rel a, ae ee ee eee f Beit if 
guilt, Hiroshicne degen, @ opan to my peels ir hag LO ene, oF pep eri , 
grapher, whucther amie at profeeiconal Ths Lm weil ie figedirects 
Cou. Lettie |b iain For Wy etl Masel ne Th [wide Le fa al Th Bo Pr I li 
Cara Age Tricks” Parchese of of ew mere aj)! Mi Tuli Lori raer poh irency i 
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lie nite rates. Wheli prewalilinme LS deiore Ch 
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erosion-control methods are often available. 
Grasses and land shaping are more effective. 
One example: A good grass-covered dam can 
withstand two-foot-deep water running over it 
for hours without erosion, but one with trees or 
brush on the slope will fail quickly becnuse of ero- 
ston, Grasses develop wood soils and are, in gen- 
oral, more efficient plants than trees. 

Jim ScHOOFr 

Wichita, Kansas 


Mallory and Irvine were on the same rope Gn 
Everest's Northeast Ridge in 19274. Reinhold 
Meésener in 1980 mace the top by the North 
Ridge, solo. without oxvgen or radio. He stands, 
for all climbers, as the star of the Everest epic: 
E. M. RicHAnDSsoON 
Rai Road Flat, California 


The throwing away of fhumen lives on ascents 
that have been done dozens of times is now 
absolutely. unconscionable. And this word is 
stretched further when other lives are placed at 
risk in rescue efforts, Yet the GEOGRAPHIC goes 
on encouraging these macho exercises. 

K. E. JowssTox 

Stailie, Wastingion 
Brahmaputra River 
Thank you for the Novemberarticle on the Brah- 
maputra. Unfortunately you do not comment on 
the impact of Christianity along the north bank 
af the river in Assam during recent decades. 
Your reference to “Tezpur, a clean and pretty 
tom on the north bank” could have been fleshed 
out by reference tothe remarkable conversion to 
Christianity of thousands of people in the sur- 
rounding areas. Che Baptist hospital in Tezpur is 
acclaimed as one of the best in Aseam, 

RONALD YOUNGBLOOD 

Aethe! Theolagical Seminary 

son Qieco, California 


Jere Van Dyk mentions that China is considering 
a dam. at the Great Bend of the Brahmaputra 
River that would be the world’s largest hvdro- 
electric plant. Here indeed is a first-class gpeo- 
graphic wonder of the world—an untapped 
hvdroclectric site that could power the needs of 
Tibet, a quarter of India, the whole of Bangla- 
desh, Nepal, and Bhutan, Tn the nearly $0-mile 
course of the Great Bend, the river drops some 
5.100 feet. Atthe lowerend, the bend reverses di- 
rection. Power-conduit water tunnels drilled 
through the great ridge could supply 15 power- 
houses, each the size of Grand Coulee's original 
instalintions, or-about 30,000 megawatts-total 
Dams at, above, and below the bend could pro- 
vide additional power and flood control, allevi- 
ating catastrophic floods in Bangladesh. The 
area is contested by China:and India. I wish the 
World Court, World Bank, and UN could help 


make a boundary settlement, enabling the proj- 


ect to proceed with worldwide financing; the alu- 


minum corporations should be willing to provide 
much construction money. 

CARL RK. Dion 

Federal Woy, Washington 


| and probably 100.000 more American Gls 
served in or passed through Assam in World War 
TY. Tt was the advanced supply base and staging 
area for operations in Burma and the airlift of 
supplies over the Hump to China Kaziranga 
National Park area was then known as Mr. 
Smith's Tea Plantation or Bungalow. A few GIs 


wereable to see the rhinoceroses from the back of 


his elephants. Also 90) miles downriver from 
Cauhati (Guwahati) was the longest underwater 


pipeline crossing then in the world. 


KENNETH C. ANDERSON 
Norman, Oklasoma 


Honey Hunters of Nepal 
In past issues | have learned how uneducated 
peoples have persisted in practices that give sur- 
vival today but ruin chances of future genern- 
tions. This scenario is painfully apparent in the 
November article abou! the honey hunters de- 
stroving the brood comb for was. No wonder the 
harvest has dropped. As a beekeeper, [ know 
that a colony of well-tended bees can yield 50 to 
100 pounds of surplus honey a year. Whether or 
not Apis fahoriosa can be domesticated I don't 
know, but these people are in desperate need of 
education and suppliesimovable frame hives) for 
beekeeping adapted to their situation. 

GERALD SACKETT 

Buckingham, Virginia 


Scientists sind ying Apis laboriosa sav tat loss 
of forest habitat is more to blame for the bees’ 
decline than a few hunters taking their combs. 
These wild bees are nol cavity dwellers, hence 
cond nolbe domesticated to use manmade hives. 


The lack ofasuccessorto Mani Lal reminded me 
of the Gagudju elder, Kaping, who died before 
teaching his unique heritage to a younger senera- 
lion, as described in “The First Australians” 
(February 1988), If not for articles about such 
people, could we urbanized North Americans 
perceive the plight of the world's cultures that 
are losing eround to technology s advances? 

Mark HN ATK 

Lemoyne, Quebec 


Letters should be addressed to Members Forum, 
Natrona! Geograpluc Magazine, Box 37448, 
Hoshington, D.C. 20073, and should include 
sender's addyess and telephone number, Nat all 
fefters can be used, These thot-ovre will often be 
coiled and excerpted 
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A Plan to Preserve 
Madagascar’s Ecology 


¢ Alnon Jolly's arte on hina 
cur (SAnONAL Geogeariic, Fel» 
ruary L987) made clear, ihe huge 

iaad nation off Africu's southeast 
const faoce an coplogecal cose of the 
first magnitude: a ripidly growing fu- 
Tn POPU MON PIitod aginst @ ange 
and badly threatened envirgmment. A 
long-term plan bo presenve the entiron- 
met While promoting coongmic aE 
vival has been drafted by a cunkertiom 
linking the ‘nation’s povemment anil 
international Ganseriation cGngarkra- 
hens and development agencies. 

Under the plan Maclipascur secks te 
protect ond mariage thy diverse antl 
and plane life while éduceting all levels 
of society about the environment’s 
importance. Up-to-date imfonmution 
wok) be gathered im order io create 
ond protect wildlife preserves, deviec 
land-use practices that preserve rather 
than destroy the environment, anil 
Promote tounem that is ecologically 
responsi bbe 

Franecis Fatlous of the World Hank 
—which is lewcting the effort with the 
Work Wildlife Fund, the Ll. S. Ager 
cy for International Development, 
Liniied Nations agencies, and others — 
cay the plan cnviEwns a 13-0 cU-yea&©r 
etforhonsting between F080) apd S00 rail 
lion dotlwrs. If that seems high, says 
Fallows, consider that deforrstathon 
and ession (aboye mehr) would coat 
the nation for more. The boas of the rie- 
tion's uniqec animal life would exceed 
any monctary value. 


A New Portrait 
of Olmec Life... 


rchacologists are getting their firs 
liek ot the evervilay life of the 


.Olmec, 8 preMaya peopte 
whose culture. thrived between 1180 
and 200 aoc. in the bawlands along the 
Coll comat af Mewjoo 

Most studies of the Obmec have 
ficused on the monumental heals ane 
other stone carvings ungovercd on a 
erics of expeditions in the late 1920s 
and corly Iie sponsored by the 
ution! Geographic Society and te 
Smuthsooiin Institution, Scholars he- 
heved such (Aimed stica 25 La Venta. m 
the state of Tobesco, were merely core- 
momninl centers. with inhabitwnis living 
eine disiince away in the uplands, 
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But research of La Venta by William 
F. Rist, a Wotversity of Pennsylvania 
graduate student, tamed trp ceramics 
(below), food refuse, bert safes, and 
the romain’ of houses anc stonework- 
em workshops, (ndicuting that matmy 





Wiebe FL 


people lived im the hown itself, In addi 
Hed, nviy mere probably fived im sur- 
TOUNCINg Villages whose Temains were 
found by Rust ulong an abandoned riv- 
er course from the same time pero, 
when the environment was unitke to- 
day's swamp, ~The whole picture of 
the community is-differen,” save Rust. 
“Tt wie a hen with a complies puprala- 
Lion, nr. anon it, assert villages 


| we pever knew were there.” 
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... And Early Dwellings 
in the Andean Highlands 














einwhile, other archaeologists 
have foundithe firstevadence of 
dwellines inant open-air Ande- 
an heghlarnds site from a tinve called the 
Archaic period. witch ended 4 (kK) 
VOAaTS APO, 

The distovery by Northwestern Unb 
verity 3 Mark Aldenderter challenges 
the thoory tat fesdentecl the Andean 
highlands lived only im cives and rmck- 
shelters during that period. Alden- 
derler foun! stone fonls as well as 
floors, hearths. and refuse cuts in an 
olaied hocation m sauihern Peru 
culed Asano, af an clevation of more 
than | 1 2J00Teet. He believes the dwell- 
ings, which date from 6,000 jo 7,000 
vears age, probably were agcupled tit 
aS Tithe ia month Ato time during the 
move ner to-Aor wel seas. 

Besiies the dwellings, other evr 
dunce sugectis (hal (he site Was first 
oocupied ahout 9,50) yeors ago and 
wits weed antl 3A years noe. Alden 
derfer save ihe. cariest inhabitants 
hunted and collected wild plant. Later 
resides tended alpacas and [lamas 

Aldeadderter olson found o laree fect 
angularstrocture with altar-tike stones 
coverod with ovols ond ¢irclés, built 
4,60) years ago. He beligves i i the 
curticst cxamoele of cerenoneal archi: 
tecture ever found in the Andes 
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Return of the Native: 
Deer Go Home to China 


popenation between Chinese aff- 

clus nnd Western conservation: 

ty has fesulied in the rectum ofa 
apecics Of deer native to China. but 
esting! there for nearly a century. 

Herds of Pere David's deer (Gro- 
GRAFH. Chetober 1982), also known as 
misiu. hove been placed in two Chinese 
reserves. In ine. near Shonghai, o 
breeding. herd catablished with the 
amistance of the Workd Wildlife Fume 
has orca from 7 to 30) animals. Sort 
of Beijing, another herd (right) has 
proliferated fron. 20 to 33 animals. [ts 
Hock-came from the deer’s lonatime 
sinctuary in England, Eventually the 
Chinese hope to iniredgec the animals 
inte fevw thakitats throughtat their 
comniTy 
Bed for Earopean eesicnary 

who was the first Westermer to describe 
them. Pére David's deer nearly disap- 
peared when the last Chinese onienals 
were shiughtered for fxd during the 
Boxer Rebellion in 10). Bot a few 
specimens had been shipped to Bara: 
pean feos. and the soos sold them to 
the [ith Duke of Bedford, who Kept 
them on a 7400 -ecre park at Woburn 
Abbey, his-vast estate, From that early 
ecko oaf PA deer hits eran & well wibcke 
population of mone then | Si) 
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Flying in the Wake 
of ‘Lindbergh's | Tour 


vr duly 20, 1927, barely Nines seleasatl 
nhter ts htc solo ight across 
the Atlantic, Gharies A. Lind- 
borgh sat off from New York's Mitchel 
Pichd of a fiying tour of the United 
Shales bo freamol: commercmal avyia- 
Hon. Dunne the meat $5 clays Lind: 
bergh flew Avecrm cet Ae, Lowis 
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miles, making af ons one-stop ineach 
of the 46 stutes and receiving a her's 
welcome everwhere he landed (Gino 
GRAPHIC, Jmuary 128) 

This July Capt. John T. Roce, chief 
pilot for Project Orhis, a fying eve hios- 
pitiai serving the Third World, plans ta 
duphcate Lintibergh’s tour i his 19H) 
open-cockont Woo biplane, capable of 
specs up te 1 miles on hour, Be- 
quuse of the growth in aviaiien dance 
Lindbergh's time pnd bocawse his craf 
lacks soaphistated naw gota gear, 
Rave will kart mat por airports and land 

"reasonably nen” the oir Lindbereh 
Wistied., Hig usin altituch will be lower 
thay SAR eer. 

Race, & professional pilot for 45 
via. calls Lindbergh “one cf ny 
herecs,” ond says the trip will be “my 
aot Ming at youth,” ws welll de am at- 
Lomo 10 attract attention ond sappcert 
forthe Orbis project. 

Lindbergh's tip was supported hy 
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Ihe goverment and private fines; 
thoveh Rae won t mind a sponsor, 
hea etter out on his oan Where. hot 
esamplée. will he sleep? “Sometimes 
rll 20 to. an inesponmve motel, same 
places. "1 pce: cor thee hersgpitality of 
frees am the newt of the time I'l stay 
in my dleening ba under the wing.” 


Singing Along 
with Geogra phy 


e all know “California, Here | 
Come,” but can you tum “(Cal- 
fornia its ft fe"? ify Wild [rish 
Rose” ees popular, a was “Christina 
1 Killarney,” bat heew abot “My Wild 
[rich Rose of Killarney” 

When the Library of Congressdtece- 
el to rimimage Hiroueh tte onllection 
mf sheet muse for a staall- exhibit ct 

BODO Lor sony With geographic names 
in ther tithes, it found plenty of 
material io choose fram. Songs with 
Plact-names “ar eminently market- 
able bod they can give wing to the 
imagiiathon: to sights, amancds, anells, 
reclcehiond, nnd unspoken ache 
lures thal can be perweriully moving, © 
the exhibit said 

The earles) wig on display wie 
“Rose of Laocerne, or the Swiss Tov 
Chirk,” which dates from LA2b. Mist 
recent was 1962's “The Rood to Hong 
Knig. trom the Bing Crosi/Hot 
Hope “Road” film series 

Some were topical songi such os 
World War I's “Somewhere in the Val 
lev of the Mame.” Other songs cole- 
brated major events (“The H urns cf 
Rome") or permonal history (“Abve 
sina. Where My Porefathers Diet"), 

But others... well, who can oc- 
count for “The Diwnal Swamp Quunar- 
tette"? And, do you happen to know 
the lyrics fo the catchy “You Can 
Alewate Tella Jafia by shoe"? 
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Memorable Reunion 
for Bomber’s Crew 


en velcrans of Workd Wor Is 
43e Borih Cinergy | eothetial for 
a reunion in Dayton, Ohio, lost 


OCvtober, nme af them reminisced 
about the B-17F in which they flew, All 
Bored wl One time or anctier on Bie 
Jack (right). shivewn here in a wartime 
phertoureph 

fied Jack went down tn a viahent 
tom) off a sow Cuines beach after a 
bombing ron in July 1945, The entire 
crew urvived. That wis the last tom 
anyone saw Aleck Jock until David 
Doubilet's photograph of it appeared 
bn Hie Avo] 1 S88 GG pndna ete 

Col. Harry A. Stokey of Batavni, 
meow Tork. who had piloted the plane 
On €atticr missions, taid one former 
crew run fold him that when be opened 
the magartine, “) aw tty airplane, pet 
hithe baby of 443 years ago,” “Aleck 
Jock was tke a person that saved our 
liVies, mot (aston oorpline,” Staley suid 





Museum Highlights 
South American Cultures 


he mony peoples of South Amer: 
B. ca. past wal present, are featured 


J nanew penmnanent caintition hall 
in Mew York's American Museum of 
tural Hastory., The Hall of South 
Amencimn Penples will contain some 
2.000 objects depicting the lives ard 
culturce of mative South American. 
Among them are a-cotten cloth mantle 
fromm Peru's Paracas culture. which 
thnived from (000 to 100 te., @ mold 
mute gold figurine trom Colcenbsia's 
Miltiscs people (AD. OMe 15324, anita 
back Grmuimbent rude from bind bones 
by Benschor's Divine brcinrvs 

Now! of the toms on display were 
enleeted during mescum expediticns 
i South Aminice tn the bite 11h cen 
tury andin the decode between 1429 
and 1934 
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Earliest Vertebrate, 
470 Million Years Old 


Aarntios have found the ftesained 
Gismain of the oldest and mot 
complete vert¢brate yet known: o 
pliwhess Fah that awe near the sheores 
Of nsta none 470 million years age 
Gabnela Rodrigo de Walker of Bo- 
lria's Sabonal Museom of Nature! 
History firt found evsteritis fossils 
on the ste at Sacahoambo in the Rio 
Challaquiin 1985. Based on her discny: 
ery, a French team led by Pierre-T ves 
Genber Wirt (0 (he area the ment yee 


an fool Severe TMI Spee 
| When they returned in (987, with the 
support of (be Nathanial Geographic 


Socioty, they collected the best pre- 
cored and most complete specimens 
of early vertebrates, anima with 
echoes, cached. Schemtiats mrw 
have alien SM complete skeletons cif 
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the ancuent fish, which oversecs more 
than o foot bong. 

Cogner, who deecobes the disco 
ery in the spring issue of Nutter! Gec- 
graphic Rewarch, says scientts brad 
aircady town bone-ke fog ted 
ti from between 470 and S00) million 
yours afc, but noone were definitely 
identificd 42 coming fram vertebrates, 


Tons of Toads Threaten 
Australia’s Animal Life 





men... fn June [935 Australia’s 

iugar induairy imporiod TO] cane 
toods from Hawaii inthe hope that they 
would kill cane beetles threatoning the 
sup crop. The toad, described by one 
whiter a “uely even by toad stan- 
dards.” cid not have much success, or 
even interest, in citme cane bectles. 
Butit made itself at home. Dt nenw exiets 
over hall of Qucesdand and is spread, 
Ing int New Soath Wales and the 
Northen Territory. A single femule 
has boon Koown to lay os may os 
S10) cores it a clutch, and females 
tay lay egos twice a year. Anstrilin’s 
LO population has Peached the reid 
lione— aid is porcine. 

And the cane toad, which cin grow 
fa leneth of mart than cight inches, 19 
dangerius. [f cots boby snhkes ond 
trogs. and when other animmalstry toeca&t 
I it secretes a poason that con kill an 
animul as large as ade on LS minutes 
Eves humans con dio from ingesting 
the pane 

Hiolomsts have sugeested introduc- 
ie a parasite or distase (Oo control the 
pests. Hotisn't that where wo, and the 
came toad, camic jit! 
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One tree can make 
3,000,000 matches. 














One match can burn 
3,000,000 trees. | 








OME of the most memorable geographic 
places, with distinctive lancscapes, lan- 

KF guiges, and people, never existed: J. RR. 
Tolkien's Middle-earth, Jonathan Swift's imagi- 
nary lands through which Gulliver traveled, Sir 
Thomas More's Utopia, and William Faulkner's 
Yoknapatuwpha County: 

Such landscapes, of course, have their models 
in the real earth. There is little question that 
Cixford, Mississippi, will live as long as world 
literature, because it provided Faulkner with his 
landscapes and models and human personalities 
from which he could draw truths about human 
TATU eV'e rvwhere. 

Qur challenge in dealing with subjects. of this 
sort is to bring vet another art form to bear upon 
them. In this case, it was to capture Mississippi as 
Faulkner saw it—to present the writer's anc pho- 
tographer's insights about Faulkner's insight 
about Mississippi. Willie Morris and Bill Allared 
have done so superbly, and they let us see things 
about both Faulkner and his Mississippi that we 
would not have otherwise seen. 

[ronically, Faulkner's finest moment a5 a 
writer came not in one of his works of fiction but 
in the real world, when he received the Nobel 
Prize in Literature and gave one of the great 
addresses of our time: 

“Ticel that this award was not made to me as a 
man, he said, “but to my work—a life's work in 
the agony and sweat of the human spint, not for 
glory and least of all for profit, but to create out 
of the materials af the human spirit something 
which cid not exist before.” 

This wasn 1950, when the threat of ouelear 
destruction loomed in men’s minds and pessi- 
mism was rampant. Many believed that man’s 
end might be near, but Faulkner-sounded a cif- 
ferent note: “I decline to accept the end of 
man. I refuse to accept this. [ believe that 
man will not merely endure: he will prevail, 
hecause be has a soul : 

We think we know-something of Faulkner's 
own soul through Morris's words and Allard’s 
photographs. It is the geography of Mississippi, 
but also the internal life of a remarkable writer, 
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Thick-billed Parrot Genus: Rhynchopsitts Species: pachyrhyncha 
Adult sive; Length, 38cm 
Surviving number: LU 


Pike 


Adult weight: 250) 


Habitat: Mountain pir 


Photographed by 
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On Assignment 


‘+ RE YOU RELIGIOUS? M4 
(Chinese interpreter teased 
me, after my first balloon 






flight over southern Ching. Li 
Dong was listening to the tape | 
had taken alot that morning to 
record my impressions. Most of 
the words on the tape were the 
pilot's. | hac contributed noth 
ing bul a stammer, repeated 
over and over again: “Oh my 
(rterl oh my Ged 

We had lifted! off fram Ruthin 
in Jiangxi Province. As we 
Walled over the ponds and pad 
cies Skirting the city 
inch-by-inch struge 
and fiber began to unfold be 
neath wis. Later lights in fixed- 
wing aircraft and helicopters 
ranged from the Land of Rice 
and Fish, in southern (hing, 


hina & 
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cries mountains transtizured 
Intd tnan-made sculptures by 
terracing, bo tbe deserts anc 


As the 


Ones OF China: s1ar Wesi 








topography changed, so did the 
crops: Rice gave way to wheat 
and barley in a seamless tapes- 
tr of human triumph ove 
nature. Threads of 
CYEr, Were WOO ni alc the 


i 
f 
i 
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jefeal, how- 


way, Where gushes and gullies 
In the fertile lees plateau tole 
of heavy sorl losses 

Never before fac the author: 
tes of the People's Republic of 
(hina upproved the free flight 
Of a balloon for aerial photogra- 
phy. The tnages obtained were 
to illustrate a book that retraced 
the Long March of the Red 
imy, So pleased were the Chi- 
nese with the aerial views that 
amore umbiliows plan Was 
cpawnid—to photograph the 
entire country from the air. This 
time mast of the aircraft at our 
cisposal were ouolitary, such a¢ 
the Soviet-built Mi-8 (above), 
piloted by (Chinese crews. 

When I first saw another 
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transport, the soviet-desipned 
Antonov AN-Z, which looks like 
A huge crop duster, mv heart fell 
and mv voice rose. “Chis plane 
must be 30 years old.” 

“0, D0, My companions 
soothed me,“ mare, ., older.” 
Echoing the Chinese respect for 
acdvinced age, their reply held 
the promise of heightened reli 
ability. In the open doorway of 
the plane my hosts had tied a 
kindergarten chair to bold my 
large frome. After o few flights 
ina cramped fetal position, | 
solictted something more acult. 
When | arnweel for the next 
fight, my wish was granted 
Neatly ted down in the daor- 
way wosa large, plush, over- 
stuffed club chair 
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